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AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
322 Broadway, New York. 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, President. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 
ROBERT F. FRASER, Cor. Secretary. 
N. JARVIS, Jr., Recording Secretary. 





The American Art-Union is incorporated for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in the United States. Each 
subscriber of Five Dollars is a Member for one year. 
The fands are applied :—first, to the production of large 
and costly engravings, of which every member receives 
acopy: and, next, to the purchase of original Paintings, 
and other works of art, by native or resident artists, which 
= distributed, by lot, umong the members, in Decem- 

r. 


Last vear 146 paintings were distributed. This year 
they will be more numerous and valuable—more than 100 
are already purchased; and in addition there will be dis- 
tributed 250 bronze medals of Washington Allston, now 
in progress. And each member will receive two engrav- 
ings—* The Jolly Flat-Boat Men,” after Bingham; and 
“ A Sybil,” after Huntington. 


The business of the Insti‘u‘ion, out of the city of New 
York, is transacted by Honorary Secretaries, and with 
the view of extending further the benefits of the institu- 
tion, the committee wish to appoint such agents in all the 
cities and larger villages of the United States where none 
are already appointed. Booksellers will find it a useful 
and agreeable agency.— Address the Corresponding Secre- 
fary. je26rr 





THE LONDON ART-UNION 
JOURNAL 

Of the Fine Arts, the Arts’ Decorative and | 

Ornamental, &c.,” &c. 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 
[Published in J.ondon.} 








HIS Journal being now in its ninth year it is pre- 

sumed to be sufficiently known to render unnecessary | 
any minute details of its purpose and mode of conduct. | 

The steady and constant increase of its circulation (being 


efforts of the Editor have been commensurate with the | 
increased demand for information concerning the rts ; | 
Manufacturers have learned that it is a most valuable | 
auxiliary to them, and the public gener:lly have found it | 
interesting, as showing the benefits which have followed | 
the alliance between the Fine and the Useful Arts. 

The Illustrations will be of the highest order and | 
in various styles of 4rt, produced exclusively for this 
Journal. 

India proof impressions of the dine Engravings can be 
had for portfolios or framing, at One Dollar each. 

Subscriptions received ny 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 200 Broadway, 
s4 tf fp Sole Agent for the United States. 


STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. 


203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 


J. K. HERRICK, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 

1 AT > xT 
COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 

142 and 144 Nassau Street. 
Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 
C & J. Having a large assortment of movable stamps, 
e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 


out having them cut realy: and the extent of their 
establishment, and A of hands employed, faa 
t 














now about ten thousand monthly), is a proof thatthe ~~~ 





them to execate orders with despatch. 


ROBERT CARTER, 
58 CANAL STREET, 


Has Just Issued, 


SOLITUPE SWEETENED: A series of Meditations. 
By the Rev. James Meikle. 12mo. 


PLEASANT TALES. By Old Humphrey, 

THE FORCE OF TRUTH. By the Rev. Thomas Scott. 
18mo. 

LIFE OF THE REV. WM. TENNANT. 

THE LOSS OF THE AUSTRALIA. 

CHALMERS’S MISCELLANIES, Part 2. 


THE HISTORY, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
Indians of North America. Illustrated. 18mo. 


D’'AUBIGNE’S LIFE OF CROMWELL. 
BORROW'S BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
“ GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 
MILLER on the Design of the Church. 
McCHEYNE'S WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. $3. 2d Edition. 
HALDANE ON ROMANS. 2d Edition. 
THE GENIUS OF SCOTLAND. 34 edition. 
THE WYCLIFFITES. By Mrs. Mackay. 2d Edition. 


FISK’S MEMORIAL OF THE HOLY LAND. 2d 
Edition. aus tf 


TINCT EVO TAG T 
KINGSLEY’S TACITUS, 
Prepared for the Use of Colleges 4; Academies. 
Edited by JAMES L. KINGSLEY, 

Professor of the Latin Language und Literature, in Yale 
College, Conn. 

This edition of Tacitus contains the Five Books of the 
History and the Treatise on the Manners of the Germans ; 
the Life of Agricola, and the Dialogues on Oratory. 

Great care has been taken in this edition (improvements 
on the previous editions having been made) to have the 
text as correct as possible, and with that view it has been 
taken from the best authorities. It is used in Vale and 


Cambridge Colleges, and in nearly all the Classical 
Schools in the Country. Teachers are invited to examine 


it. 
Published by URIAH HUNT & SON, 
No. 44 North 4th street, Philadelphia, 


Booksellers and Schools supplied on the most liberal 
terms, with everything in the book line. au7 St 





a) 1 
LEWIS J. COHEN, 

Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory surfaced 
Playing Cards, Enamelled. Gold-bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 


well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing wee — inted Leads, 
re., &e. 


No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


L. J. C. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
try, that he is receiving fresh supplies by every yew 
from Europe, and that he is prepared to supply his cus- 
tomers with anything in his line at as low rates, if not 
lower, than any other house in the United States. 

L. J. C. always has a full assortinent of Silliman’s 
Patent Wood Inkstands, &c, Also, all Games published 
in the country. 13 uf 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
T the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers, 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 





above :— 
Wiley & Patnam, M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 
M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 


Daniel Fanehaw. 
Gates & Steadman, 
R. Craighead. 

H. & 8. Raynor. 

Cc. 8. Francis & Co. 


jety. W. E. Dean. 
T. B. SMITH, 2J6 William street 


Harper & Brothers. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. 
8. 8S. & W. Wood. 
Collins, Brother & Co. 


<5 see A Bt a I 
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WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
ROBINSON & JONES, 


No. 109 Main Street, Cincinnati, 


Publishers and Wholesale Dealers in Periodicals and 
Cheap Books, 


UPPLY the Trade with the Popular Cheyp Pablications 

of the Day, at Publishers’ prices—Agents for all the 
popular Magazines which are received in advance, and 
sold to the trade at low rates. 


ROBINSON & JONES 
Have lately Published, 
THE BANDITS OF THE OSAGE: 
4 Western Romance. 
BY EMERSON BENNETT. 
One volume 8vv., 112 pages, piper cover. 


Price 25 cents 


Opinions of the Press. 


“ A powerful and thrilling Tate. by Emerson Bennett, 
author of the * Legend of the Miami.’ the * Unknown 
Countess,’ &e. &e, has just been published by Robinson 
and Jones, Cincinnati. 
* Bandits of the Osage,” and the author has expended his 
best powers in its vivid and grophie delineations.”—North 
American. 


“ We nugured unfavorably of the choracter of this story 
frown the title, but upen reading it were agreeably disap- 
pointed It is full of adventure, sufficiently so to please 
thet very large class of renders who judge a book almost 
entirely by its * hair-breadth ‘scapes,’ and * moving seci- 
dents,’ and yet its tendency is moral, and its toue pure.”— 
Saturday Evening Post 


This work has received mony other highly laudatory 
notices from the press, both e vst and weet, and is certainly 
the most successf | western publication ever issued. 


R. & J. have now ia Press, 
CLINTON BRADSHAW ; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A LAWYER. 
One volume 8vo., 169 pages, paper cover. Price 25 cents. 
This is a new edition, corrected and revised by the 


author, of one of the most popular American novels | 


ever published. ‘The first edition, in 2 vols. 12mo., has 

been out of print for several years. The constant de- 

mand in all parts of the country has induced the present 
ublishers to issue an edition ia acheap form. it will 
> published ja September. Orders are solicited. 


Nearly ready. 


DONAVAN’S ADVENTURES IN MEXICO, 


EXPERIENCED 
DURING A CAPTIVITY OF SEVEN MONTHS 
DURATION. 
Containing a dezcription of that novel region—productions, 


climate, geological formation, charicter of the people, 
manners, internal government, and social relations ; 


Together with a relation of his numerous adventures, a 
graphic account of his capiure by Canales’s band, his 
incarceration at Monclova and Valladolid, his 
sale toa Mexican printer, incidents during his 
cay tivity and final esc «pe. 


Forming one of the most deeply interesting and novel 
narratives ever presented to the public, end containing a 
more reliable description of Mexico than has ever yet been 
published. 


The work will contain ebeut 112 poges, neatly bound 
in paper covers. Price 25 cents. 
A liberal discount will be made to the Trade. 


Wiil be published about the \st of October, 
THE SPANISH REFUGEE, 
A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


" This is a story occupied with the vivid scenery and 
adventure of the era of Columbus and the early American 
discoveries. ‘The scene is iaid ia Hayti and the other 
islands of the West Indian Archipelogo; and is wrought 
out with such a variety of incident, historical, adventurous, 
and fictitious, as to give assurance of a very readable work. 


The author was for some time an officer of the U.S. 
Navy, and occupied the leisure of a protracted eruise in 
the West indies to gather his materials. 


The work will moke a volume of about 120 peers large 
octavo double evlumns, and will be neatly printed, and 


Bound in Paper covers. Price 25 cents. 


Rosinson & Jones, in addition to their supplies of all 
eastern cheap publications, will continue to issue at short 
intervals original works of merit frum their own press. 
Orders from the trade are solicited, 


ROBINSON & JONES, Cincinnati. 


So 


The title of the new work is the | 


126 CuestxuT street, Poitapetrnia, 
Sept. 4th, 1847. 


’ a N 
CAREY & HART, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

INTEND PUBLISHING TUE FOLLOWING 
, + ra 
NEW WORKS. 

THE CHARM FOR [8t8. An elegant folio Annual (size 
of Finden's Tablevux). with superb colored groups of 
beautiful Pemate Portraits, being one of the handsomest 
Anauals published ia America. 

*,* Early orders are requested, as the edition is very 

small. 

TUE OFFERING OF BEAUTY FOR 1848, with eleven 
Penile Portroits, elegiutly eelored, octave size, richly 
bound, and edited by Amelin W. Lawrence. 

| THE MILIVARY AND NAVAL ANNUAL FOR 1818, 
with {4 steel plates, on an entirely new plin, royal 8vo. 
size, scarict, richly gilt. 

THE GIFT AND DIADEM FOR 1818, with engravings 

| by an American artist, from Origins! Pictures by Ameri 

cin Painters. 4to size, and will be superior to any of 
the furwer years of the Dindens. 

}; NAPOLEON AND THE GENERALS OF FRANCE, 

| With 18 Portraits, 2 vols, 12no. 

| SANDERSON’S AMERICAN IN PARIS. A new edi- 

tion, 2 vols. I2mo. 

|; WHO TO MARRY, AND HOW 'TO MARRY, by one 

who has refused twenty good off-rs, with illustrations, 
MAJOR JONES'S TRAVELS through the United States, 
with illustrations, by Durley. 

| RODY THE ROVER; o-, the Ribbon Man, by William 

Car.toa. 
CARLTON’S TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 
lri-h Peisuutry. New edition. 

| TORLOCH O'BRIEN. 1 vol. with Ilustrations. 

VALENTINE VOX. By the author of “ St. Giles and 
St. James.” 

| JAMES If. By Ainsworth, being the second part of 

“ Nell Gwyune.” 

| LEVER'S NOVELS AND TALES. Cemplete in 12mo. 

| vols. 

TAM'S FORTNIGHT’S 
T. MeKeilir, &c., &e. 
| WASHINGTON AND 

American Revolution. 

| 300 pages each volume. 
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RAMBLE, and other Poems, by 
” 


THE GENERALS OF THE 
2 vols. i2mwo., with portraits, 


| PUBLIC CHARACTERS OF THE AMERICAN RE- 

|} volution. By J. T. Sullivan. With Notes, Anecdotes, 

; ay d Additions, by J. ‘I’. 8. Sullivan, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia. 

| THE PROSE WRITERS OF GERMANY, by Professor 
Hedge. 

WAGGERIES AND VAGARIES. 


By Wm. Burton, 
Comediin 


With original desigas, by Darley. 


| THE BONAPARTE LETTERS AND DESPATCHES, 
| Secret, Confidential, and Official. 

} 

} 


SLEMENTARY TEXT- BOOK, for Young Surveyors. 


| THE RISE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. By Col. 

Mitchell. 

| LIVES OF GENERALS WAYNE, MONTGOMERY, 

and Morgan 

|; SOUTHEY'S ESSAYS ON BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 
Voyages, Travels, and General Literature, forming vol. 
9 of the “ Modern British Essayists.” 

THE JOURNEY OF LIVE. By Catheine Sinclair. 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP COM- 
panion and the Scientific Gentieman’s Practical Assis- 
tant. By W. Templeton. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS OF MACHINE- 
ry and Engiveering, by Professor Julius Weisbach 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE 
Microscope, by doha Quickett, Exq., Assistant Conser- 
vator at the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England. 

THE PLEASANT ART OF MONEY CATCHING. 

DEER STALKING. By Frank Forester. 

MILMAN'S LIFE OF RORACE. 

“OUR ARMY AT MONTEREY.” 
Being a Sequel to his former work. 


1 vol. 12mo, 


By T. B. Thorpe. 


WILLIS’S POEMS, with sixteen superb engrivings from 
Designs by Leutze. (Nearly ready.) 

THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE, No. 6. With 
two engravings by Cruikshank. Price 6 1-4 cents. 

A NEW FAIRY ‘TALE, Itustrative of the Magic of 
Kindness, by the Brothers Mayhew. 

THE GENERALS AND COMMODORES WHO DiIs- 
tinguished themselves daring the Wars of the Revolu- 
tion and 18/2. Hiustrated by engravings of the medals 
presented to them by Congress for their gallant services, 

THRILLING HISTORICAL EVENTS OF THE AME- 
rican Revolution. With engravings. 1 vol. 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
vol, royal 8vo, By Edward Cressy, F.8.A.C.E. 


In] 
of 
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NEW BOOKS. 
LEA & BLANCHARD. 


PHILADELPHIA, 

Have in press and will publish the following valuctie 

works in various branches of Literature and Science. 

1, BIRD'S ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOP iy, 

From the third London edition, with more than ih 

hundred Hlustrations. 

A new edition of GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS OF cre. 

mistry. Edited by Bridges, from the second London 

edition, in one lnrge &vo volume, numerous iliustyat 

. MULLER'S PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS AND \ 
teorology. In ene large octave volume, with al) to 
wood cuts (600). 

. KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY, or Chemistry applied 
the Arts and to Manufactures, 1 vol. evo. wi 
255 Ulustrations. 

5. WEISBACH’S PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS 
of Machinery and Engineering. In two vetavo volun 
with numerous illustrations.—Beicg part of a 
to be published by L. & B. 

. DON QUIXOTTE, Translated by Jarvis. In two 
large vols., With numerous Ulustrations, by ‘To, 
Johannot. f 

. THE BOY'S TREASURY OF SPORTS AN} Pas 
times. A beautiful work; royal Ismo., with nea: 
40 Llustratonas 

. ANSTEU'S ANCIENT WORLD, 
Sketches of Creston. 
num Fr ous PH bastrations. 

9. GRIFPITH’S UNIVERSAL MEDICAL 

lary. A oew and very complete work. 

10 TAYLORS MANUAL OF TUXICOLOGY, ‘, 
mateh his Medieul Juri-pradence 

11. SARGENT’S MINOK SURGERY. 
volume, with ilustrations. 

12. P. ViRGILLI MARONIS CARMINA, being volume 
second of Schmitz & Zumpt'’s Ciossieal Berivs. 

13. CARPENTER’S PRINCIPLES OF COMPAR \- 
tive Physiology, in one lerge octavo volume, with 
merous itlustrations on wood. 

14. CARPELNIER’S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, 
nearly 300 wood cut engreViags. 

15. GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE, in a neit 20 
series. 

16 CHURCHILL ON THE MANAGEMENT A\D 
more important Diseases of Children; in one octayo 
volume. 
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417. MEIGS ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALES, ina 


series of letters to his class. 
volume. 

18. RURY O'MOR®, a national romance, by 
Lover, new and che p edition. 

19. WATSON’S LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
and Prectice of Medicine, 3d edition: in one 
large octavo volume of over 1000 pages. 

20. SPENCE’S EQUITY JURISPRULENCE, volume 
If, embracing the practice. 

21. QUEENS OF ENGLAND, by Agnes Strickland, vo! 
11, and continuation. 

2. STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OP ENGLAND, new 
octavo edition, vol. 3, extra cloth, being vols. 6 and? 
the I2mo 

9. CROLY'S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGLON, to be complete in 3 ectivo volumes. 

%. LOMBEY AND SON, by Dickens, No. 12 and con 
tinuation ; two plates in e ch number. 

25. DUMBEY AND SON, by Dickens, 
pleting the work, price 25 cents. 

26. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL &c'l- 
ences, No. 28, for October, 1847. Price $5 per annum. 

27. MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY, No. 38, for Cc- 
tober, 1847) Price $1 perannum. 

3. TOUD AND BOWMAN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL 
Anatuny and Physiology of Man, to be complete 1» | 
large octavo volume, with numerous and beautiful i 
lustrations. 

99. STILLE’S ELEMENTS OF GENER‘iL A? 
Special Therapeatics, a new work in cne cetavo \ 
lume. 

33. NEILL AND SMITH'S MANUAL, OR COMPEND 
of Examinations in the various branches of Proctica! 
Medicine, Surgery, Anatomy, Midwifery, Diseases of 
Women and Children, Materia Medica and Therap: u 
tics, Physiviegy, Chemistry, and Pharmacy, with very 
numerous illustrations. 

. BARTLETT ON FEVERS, a new edition, revieod. 
extended, and much improved; ia one larze octivo 
volume. 

32. CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE LORD CHA- 
cellors, second series, in four crown octavo volumes. 

33. METCALF ON CALORIC, in one large octavo \ 
lume. 

34. DANA ON CORALS, in one volume, large imperia! 
4to., with an Alas of Plates, being vols 8 and 9 of ‘Le 
publications of the U.S. Exploring Expedition. ’ 

35. BURROWS ON THE DISORDERS OF THE CE- 
rebral Circulation, in one 8vo. volume, with culored 

lates. 

36. SOLLY ON THE HUMAN BRAIN, from the * 
cond and improved English edition. 2 

37. A new work on the DISEASES AND SURGERY 
OF THE EAR, with illustrations. 

38. THE UNIVERSAL DISPENSATORY, in one lerze 
octavo volume, with numerous woodcuts. 

39. A new work on POPULAR MEDICINE, in one vo!- 
8vo., with wood ergravings. Ea 

40. WARREN'S Edition of BLACKSTONE'S COMMEN 


taries. 
41. MALGAIGNE’S OPERATIVE SURGERY, tran* 
lated by Brittain, with woodcuts. 


in one very neat octivo 
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THE ORATORS OF FRANCE. 
BY TIMON (VISCOUNT DE CORMENIN). 
Translated from the lith Paris Edition, 

With an Essay on the Rise of French 
Revolutionary Eloquence, and the 
Orators of the Girondists, 

BY J. T. HEADLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH SIX PORTRAITS. 

One Vol. 12me.—Price, $1 25. 


“This work is a translation of the fmons ‘ Oratorical 
Portraits’ of ‘Timon, the publication of which created an 
enthusissm in the political world quite equal to that 
caused by the famous * Junius.’ "'—Hvening Herald. 


“ For discriminating views of the characters of the | 
umes and the men of which it eats, and for vigor and 
el gance of sty'e this work is not surpassed by anything 
Ut has yet appeared.” — Daily ddvertiser. 





“Timon wields a masterly pen—terse, graphic, and spi- 
rited, he never for a moment suffers our interest to flag ; 
and we close the book with as keen a relish as when we 
commenced Though he has devoted but a brief space to 
exch Orator—so condensed are his thoughts, so nervous 
his language, aad so clear and distinct his limnings, that | 
we obtain a vivid idea of their most striking churacteris- | 
tics."—. Y. Evening Post. 


“Rem rkable for rapidity of transition, sudden flashes 
of brilliant imagery, bold and direct perception of motives 
and selions, profound observ ition, sententious, picturesque 
and eloquent, the book is all that is requisite for great and 
deserved popularily.”’—Eeenmg Transcript. 

“In condensation, in graphic, burning force, and clear- 
ness and brillianey of political reflections, it is altogether 
unequalled by any work which of late years has fillen 
under our notice. The vividaess and starting energy of 
many of his deseriptions, and his power of di<crimiuation | 
and analysis, offeu eXcites astonishinent in the nund of 
the reader. No scholar, student, or lover of h'story, of 
which it is so splendid an embellishment, should consent 
to be without this volume.”—Onondaga Democrat. 

“It isa work not merely to be read with pleasure, but 
to be studied with profit, by all that aspire to a tolerable 
acquiirtance with the arts of public speaking and writ- 
ing.”"— Rochester Daily American. 


IN PRESS. 

IRELAND'S WELCOME TO THE STRANGER. By 
Mrs. A. Nicholsoa. 1 vol. 120. 

JUDAH'S LION. By Charlotie Elizabeth. Beautifully 
Hilu-trated. 

JUDEA CAPTA. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Beautifally 
[ilustrated, 

RICHES HAVE WINGS, By T. 8. Arthur, author of 
“ Keeping up Appearances,” | vol. 8ino., being No. 2, | 
of “Tales for the Rich and Poor,” to be followed by 
“Taking Boarders,” “ The Poor Man,” “The Ric 
Man,” “Debtor and Credi‘or,” and “ The Widow's 
Children,” by the same popular author. 

BAKER & SCRIBNER, 

145 Nassan Street, and 36 Park Row. 


COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SERIES OF 

INSTRUCTION BOOKS IN THE | 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

WM. D. TICKNOR & Co., 135 Washington street, Boston, 

Have just published—the following valuable series of 

French Instructive Books by Count De Laporte, In- 

stractor in the Preach Language in Harvard University | 





au’ 3t 





(handsomely printed and bound in embossed morocco), | 


namely :— 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR, Containing all the Rules of the 
Language, upon a New and Improved Plan. 1 vol. 

t Himo., pp 642. 

SPEAKING EXERCISES ; with a Key for the [lustration 
of the Rules and Idioms of the French Language. 1 
vol. 12mo., pp. 245. 

A KEY TO THE FRENCH EXERCISES. Bound sepa- 
rately. J vol. 12mo., pp. 94. 

A SELP-TEACHING READER, FOR THE STUDY OF 
the Pronunciation of the French Language, after a Plan 
Entirely New, which will enable the American and 
English student to acquire with facility a Correct Pro- 
huaciation with or without the assistaace of a Teacher. 
1 vol. 12mo., pp. 138. 

These works are used in Harvard University, and in 
ren, Colleges, Academies, and High-Schools, and have 
ron very highly recommended by all who have adopted 





In Press, 
and will shortly be published by W. D. TICKNOR & Co., 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. By A. F. 
Chowmel, Professor of Clinical Medicine to the Faculty 


Academies and Learned Societies, National and Foreign 
‘Translated from the 3d French edition by FE. Oliter, 
M.D., and W. W. Morland M.D.) © Obye” 








LIST OF BOOKS 
PUSLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
DERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


LAW, MEDICAL, THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANE- 
©US AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PICTORIAL AND ILLUSTRATED 
LIVES OF GEN. TAYLOR. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published, 


113 MAIN 8T., CINCINNATI. A PICTORIAL LIFE of General Taylor, the Here of 





LAW BOOKS. 
BARTON’S SUIT IN EQUITY, a new and revised edi- 
tion, by James P. Holcombe. $2, 


Opinion of the original work by David Hoffman, Esq., au 
thor of * Course of legal Study.” 


Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma. Monterey, Buena Vista, 
&e., &c., with eight illustrations on tinted paper. 


A PICTORIAL LIFE of Ceneral Taylor, with eight 


beautifully colored illustrations. 


AN ILLUSTRATED LIP E of General Taylor, done up 


inacheap form with an illuminated cover, and eight 
plates. 
The above are all well printed on fine paper, and have 


“This is a remarkably perspicuous and satisfactory out- | been pronounced the best Lives of Taylor published. 


line of the practice, in Which are capiained, analytically and 
scientifically, the various forms of bills, answers, demur- 
rers, pleas, and other proceedings, from the institution to 
the completion in chancery. it is preceded by an histori- 
cal essay on the jurisdiction and objects of chancery ; the 
whole of which is a clear and beautiful coup d'@il admira- 
bly adapted asan introduction to the stady of practice and 
pleadings in thiscourt. Lt appeared in 1796, and continues 
w maintain iis high rank amidst the numerous works of 
late date.” | 


McLEAN'S REPORTS. Reports of Cases Argued and | 
Decided in the Cireuit Court of the United Stats, for | 
the Seventh Circuit. By John McLean, Circuit Judge. | 
3 vols. $15. 

HOLCOMBE’S EQUITY JURISPRUDENCE. An In- | 
troduction to Equity Jurisprudence, with noies snd refer: | 
ences to English and Awerican Cases, adapted to the | 
Use of Students. I vol. 8vo. By James P. Huicombe. | 





GILMAN'S DIGEST. Digest of the Decisions of the | 
Supreme Court of the States of Indiana and Lilinvis, | 
and the Circuit Courts of the United States, tor the 
Seventh Circuit. By Charles Gilman, Counsellor at 
Law. 1 vol. 


WALKER'’'S INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LAW. | 
Designed as a First Book tor Students. By Timothy 
Walker. Second edition, enlarged and amended. $5. 


THE NEW CLERK'S ASSISTANT, or Book of Practi- | 
cal Forms. $1 50. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BURNET'S Notes on the Early Settlement of the North- 
Western Territory. $2 50. 

FLORAL EMBLEMS, or, Moral Sketches from Flowers. | 
By Margaret Coxe. 50 cents. 

Do. Do. colored plates. 63 cents. 

AMERICAN ECONOMICAL HOUSE-KEEPER,. 9th 
edition. By Mrs. Howland. 25 cents. 

PILGRIMAGE OF ADAM AND DAVID, with a Sketch | 
of their heavenly e:uployment. A Bible Allegory. By 
Rev. James Gailaber. 1 vol. l2mo. 31 25. 

INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE; | 
or, the Origin and Development of the English Lan- 
guage, with Gens of Poetry. By E. L. Rice, Esq. $1. 


REID'S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. I2mo. 564 | 
pages, sheep. 31. 
KINGSLEY'S JUVENILE CHOIR. 40 cents. 
BISHOP McILVAINE_ON CONFIRMATION, 25cts. | 
“ sag “ Paper cover. li cts. | 
ORATORS OF THE REVOLUTION. The Elequence | 
of the Colonial and Revolutionary Times, with Sketches | 
| of Early American Staiesmen and Patriots. By Rev. | 
| E.L. Magoon. 374 cents. 
| 
NOTES ON THE WESTERN STATES; Containing | 
Descriptive Sketches of their Soil, Climate, Resources, 
Scenery, Navigation, ‘Trade, and Productions By James | 


corrected and enlarged by the author. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1838, 
| and was well received. Since then the increase of the 
' country has been so great as io render obsolete all ac- 
counts of its trade, resources and productions, and to opea | 
the way for jater intelligence. ‘The work, as now about 
to be published, has not only been corrected to conform 
with the existing state of the facts, but large additions 
have been mide, to embrace a wider circle of inform ation. 
It will contain descriptions of the Western Stites, the 
Rivers Ohio, Mississippi; the Prairies, their soil, and a 


States; the Navigation of the Western Waters, its Ob- 
structiuns, &c.; Western Steamboats ; Trade and Com- 


merce. 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DAVIES’ First Lessons in Arithmetic: Designed for 
beginners ; or, the First Steps of a Course of Arithme- 
tical Instruction. 20 cents. 


| DAVIES’ ARITHMELIC. 
TOWN’S SPELLERS. 12} cents. 
* ANALYSIS. 73; cents. sit 








Hall, author of * Border Tales,” &c. Second «dition, | — 





L. & B. have recently published, 


RANKING’S Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sci- 


ences, No. 5, for July, 1e47. 

Digest of Medical Literature, for the years 1845 and 
1846, in 2 vols. evo. sheep. 

MENDENHALL'S Medical Student's Vade Mecum, or 
Manual of Examinations in the various branches of 
Medical Study. <A neat pocket voluime. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE of President 
Reed, by his Grandson, Wm. B. Reed, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
WATSON’S New Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. A 

neat l2mo. volume. 

MY LITTLE GEOGRAPHY for Primary Schoots and 
Beginners, with numercus illustrations. Edited by Mrs. 
L. C. Tuthill. 

The sixth edition of BALDWIN'’S UNIVERSAL PRO- 
NOUNCING GAZETTEER, with an Appendix. 


| MOORMAN’S Guide to the Virginia Springs, with an 


Auulysis of the Waters, &c., &c., with map. 





L. & B. have in preparation to be issued this Fall, 

THE MIRROR OF LIFE; an original work with eleven 
beautiful illustrations fram Designs by Amorican Ar- 
tists, made for the book, edited by Mrs L. C. ‘Tuthill. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
and Prophets, with eight beautiful illustrations, edited 
by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld, in varicus bindings. 

The third edition of the Seenes in the Life of the Saviour, 
edited by Rufus W. Griswold, with eight illustrations. 

A second edition of the Scenes in the Lives ot the Apos- 
tles. Edited by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld, with eight 
illustrations. 

A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, from the Earliest 
Ages to the Present Time, with numerous illustrations, 
forming a handsome Svo. volume. 

THE PICTORIAL LIFE of General Lafayette, in vari- 
ous bindings, with colored plates. 

THE PICTORIAL LIFE of General Marion, in various 
bindings, and with colored plates. 

THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ALMANAC, for 1848. 

THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER'S and Student’s Li- 
brary. Several volumes now preparing. 


| A third edition, much enlarged and improved, with sixty 


additional i!lustrations, of Uarris’s Principles and Prac- 
tice of Dental Surgery. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL LIBRARY, embracing 
the Lives of Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, Marion, 
Wm. Penn, Taylor, Jackson and Napoleon. Neat 12mo. 
volumes bound in sheep. 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL for Girls and 
Boys, to be published monthly, and edited by Miss Cor- 
nelia L. Tuthill, the first number to be issued early in 
October. 

QS" Orders solicited from the Trade. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


THIRTEENTH ~ 
CINCINNATI TRADE SALE, 
TO COMMENC® t 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12ru, 1847. 
The undersigned respectfully solicit Consignments of 


Books, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, Book- 
binders’ Stock, Paper, §c., 


au 238 tf 


Theory as to their formation ; Agricaltural Products of the | ¢o be sold according to the Rules and Regulations previ- 
West ; a full Account of the Public Lands of the United | ously observed. 


Invoices should be received previous to the Ist of Sep- 
tember, as the Catalogue will then be put to Press. Con- 
tribators at the East will confer a favor by forwarding 
their goods early. 

N.B. Consignments of Books and Stationery received 
for Auction or Private Sales, and liberal advances made 
on the receipt of Goods. 

HAYDEN, ELLIO’ & CO., 
Auctioneers and Commission Merchants, 
No, 209 Main street. 
jy24 10 





Cincinnati, July 71, 1847. 
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E. H. BUTLER & C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Vo. 23 Minor street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish the following 


STANDARD BOOKS: 


RICHARDSON’S (CHARLES) NEW ENGLISH DIC- 
tionary. 2 vols. quarto, pp. 2300. Originally published 
asa part of that highly Scientific Work, the Encyclope- 
dia Metropolitana. Price $12. 

“A Dictionary, such as, perhaps, no other language 
could ever boast.”— London Quarterly Review. 


Huntington & Savage, New York, are Agents for the 
sale of the above. 


DONNEGAN’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Revised and Enlarged. By Robert B. Patton, Professor 
of Ancient Languages in the College of New Jersey, 
with the assistance of J. Addison Alexander, D.D., of 
the a a at Princeton, N. J. 1 vol. 
octavo, pp. 1420. Price, fine sheep, $4. 

‘The quick sales of so many large editions of this Lexi- 
con, is the best evidence the publishers could desire of its 
acceptableness to scholars generally. 


FLEMING AND TIBBINS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Dictionary. An entirely new and complete French and 
English and English and French Dictionary, adapted to 
the Present State of the ‘Two Languages. By !rofessor 
Fleming, Professor of English in the College of Louis le 
Grand, and Professor Tibbins, author of several Lexico- 
— Works; with important Additions, by Charles 

icot, Esq., Professor of French in the University of 

Pennsylvania, and Judah Dobson, Esq., Member of the 

American Philosophical Society, &c., &c. 1 vol. pp. 

1400. Price, fine sheep, $4. 


Freneu anv Enxcuisn Dictionary. Abridged and 
Adapted to the Use of Academies and Schools. By 
Professor Charles Picot and Judah Dobson, Esq. Pp. 
724, 12mo. Price, sheep, $1 25. 


NUGENT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
Abridged. l6mo. Price, sheep, 63 cents. 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. Octavo, 
ro sheep, fine edition, $2 50. Common edition, 


KENDALL’S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY;; or, a 
Description of the Starry Heaveus. Designed for the 
Use of Schools and Academies, accompanied by an 
Atlas (containing 18 maps) of the Heavens, showing the 

laces of the Principal Stars, Clusters, and Nebule. 
‘ourth edition. Price $1 25. 
This work is highly recommended by Professors Olmsted, 

Loomis and Walker, as weil as by many of the first teach- 

ers in the United States, who have examined it. 


COATES’ (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATURAL 
Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formule ; being 
a Practical and Lucid Introduction to the Study of the 
Sciences. Designed for the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies. Illustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 75 cents. 
This work has already passed through several editions, 

and has been introduced into many of the best schools and 

academies. 


—— FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY ; being an In- 
troduction to the Science of Life, written in Popular 
Language. Designed fur the use of Common Schools, 
Academies, and general Readers. Sixth edition, en- 
larged and illustra*ed by engravings. Price, sheep, $1. 


SMITH'S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 
English Grammar on the Productive System; a Method 
of Instruction recently adopted in Germany and Swit 
zeriand, designed fur Schools and Academies. Price 34 
cents. 


Notwithstanding the many new works on English 
Grammar which have from time to time appeared, since 
this was first published, the demand for Smith's English 
Grammar has steadily increased, and it now has the ap- 
probation of nearly half the teachers in the United States. 


HART'S (PROFESSOR) CLASS BOOK OF POETRY. 
t vol. pp. 384. Price 7s cents. 


—— CLA§S BOOK OF PROSE. 1 vel. pp 384. Price 
75 cents. e 
Consisting of Selections from distinguished English and 
American Authors, from Chaucer to the present day; 
the whole arranged ia chrcnological order, with biogra- 
hical and critical remarks. Sold separately. 
hese reading books have alrendy passed through four 
large editions, and are now extensively introduced. 


HART'S BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITU- 
tion of the United Stajes, in the form of Questions and 
Answers, for the use of Schools and Academies. }2mo. 
Price 34 cents. 

This work is recommended by Chief Justice Gibson, 

Judges Sergeant, Randal! and Parsons. 


——— ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Exposition of the 
Principles and Uses of the English Language. 12mo. 
Price 38 cents. 


a thousand copies of this work have already been 


PARLEY'S (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY. 
A General History for the use of High Schools, Young 











Ladies’ Seminaries, Academies, and Common Schools, 
i!lustrated by one hundred and fifty engravings. 12mo. 
pp. 304. 75 cents. 

This work is universal'y admitted to be the most suc- 
cessful attempt to bring General History within the scope 
of our Schools and Academies, that has ever been made. 
Upwards of 100,000 copies of this work have been soli. 
ANGELL’S (Oliver) SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 


——— READER, NO. 1, OR CHILD'S FIRST BOOK.— 
The arrangement of the Lessons in this book is such, 
that the child commences reading as soon as he com- 
mences putiing the letters together into syllables ; the 
exercise of spelling and reading being simultaneous, 
The same syllables and words which form the Spelling 
Lessons, are arranged as Reading Lessons directly 
opposite, or immediately under the spelling columns. It 
is believed that by this arrangement, the greatest diffi- 
culty which children usually experience in learning to 
read, is removed. 





READER, N®. 2, OR CHILD’S SECOND BOOK 
—This is a continuation of the first number, containing 
Easy Reading Lessons, most of which are pleasing 
stories, designed to interest the mind of the learner, and 
afford instruction. Spelling Lessons, consisting of words 
— the Reading Lessons, precede every Reading 

sson. 


READER, NO. 3, OR CHILD’S THIRD BOOK.— 
This is a gradus! advance from the second number, 
having the Reading and Spelling Lessons arranged on 
the same plan. The Lessons in each of the numbers, 
are followed by a set of questions, to exercise the reader 
on what he has read. 


READER, NO. 4.—A gradual advance from the 
third number, designed as a Rexding and Spelling Book, 
and containing a variety of useful and entertaining 
matter. 


READER, NO. 5.—A reading book for the higher 
classes in Common Schools, with Spelling Lessons and 
Definitions adapted to each reading section. 


scarcely fail to mmterest the mind, improve the heart, and 
inform the understanding ; accompanied with an expla- 
natory key, containing much useful information ; and a 
large collection of verbal distinctions, with illustrations. 
Designed as a Reading book for the highest classes in 
Academies und Schools. The whole forming a Series 
of interesting, useful and econonncal School Books. 
These Six Volumes, compiled by Oliver Angell, com- 
prise a series which is undoubtedly more suitable for 
the purposes for which they are designed, than any 
previous publications; and they are more popular 
among those who have the direction of education than 
any ever prepared in this country. 


treatment of Stammering and Defective Articulation, 
comprising numerous Diagrams, and Engraved Figures, 
illustrative of the subject. Fine sheep. Price $1 v0. 


—— PHONETIC READER, in both the old and new 
Alphabet. Sheep. Price $1 00. 


—— PHONETIC SPEAKER, in the new Al 
with numerous Disgrams and Engraved 
Sheep $1 0v. 

PHONOLOGY. Part I. 


HISTORIA SACRA. 
2 vols. $1 00. 


GREEN'S (R. W.) GRADATIONS LN ALGEBRA. 12mo 


63 cents. 

LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. (2 vols. 8vo 
1200 pp. each.) Consisting of Prose, Poetry and Epistles, 
With portraits of distinguished authors. $4 00. 

Mec CARTNEY’S (WASHINGTON) ORIGIN AND PRO- 
gress of the United States. By Washington McCartney, 
Professor of Mathematics in La Fayette College, Easton, 
Pa. 12mo. 400 pp. 100. 

Mc CARTNEY’S (Professor W.)—The Principles of the 
Differential and Integral Caiculus ; and their application 
te Geometry. Second Edition. 1 50. slloam 


abet, 
igures. 


25 cents. 
(A new interlinear edition ) 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 

e large aseurtment of new and handsome type, is pre- 

pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &&c. 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 


ness. 
POWER PRESS WORK. 


Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 
(which have superseded the old hand-presses) now in 
operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a 
style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 
al very moderate charges. 


STEREOTYPING 
Executed in the best and most substantial manner. 





fy 





COMSTOCK’S (ANDREW) ELOCCTION.—A system of | 
Elocution, with special reference to Gerture, to the | 





[Sept. 11 
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BURNET’S NOTES. 


NOTES ON THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE 
North-Western Territory. By Jacob Burnet. Ong 
handsome 8vo, volume, with a finely evgraved portrait 
of the author. Pp. 500. Price $2.50. 

The rapid sales of so large a number of copies of the 
above work, is the best evidence of its acceptableness to 
the public genera'ly. The publishers take pleasure, how 
ever, in publishing extracts from a few, out of many test)- 
monials which they have received respecting the merits of 


the work. 
From the Louisville Jouraal. 


* * © & We regard this work as one of the most im- 
portant contributions yet made to the Historical department 
of Western Literature. 

“Persons wishing to inform themselves of the great 
events that have marked the progress of the North West. 
ern Territory, will nowhere find a work so well adapted 
to thatend. It ought to find a place in every frimi'y. and 
will doubtless have a circulation commensurate with its 
uncommon interest and merits.”’ 


From the Ohio State Journal. 


* * * * “We predict that here is not only an 
* American Book * that will be read—but a‘ Western’ ove, 
which will command intere-t and challenge admiration, as 
well abroad as at home. Few readers will be willing to 
forego its perusal. 

“*The North-Western Territory’ was the comprehen 
sive appellation of the country which now comprises the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
That Territory was truly fortunate to embrace among its 
very earliest ‘settlers’ one of the comprehensive mind, 
energy of character, and polished educstion of Jacob 
Burnet, to write its early annals for the benefit of pos- 
terity.”’ 

From theCincinnati Atlas. 

* * * “No other living man possesses the same ad 
vantages for the authorship of such a work. It is aj! 
within his own memory— all that he saw, and part of 


| which he was.’ He possesses the rare advantages of 
—— READER, No. 6, OR SELECT READER.—Being | 
a selection of pieces in Prose and Verse, which can | ledge, and that knowledge is of the most reliable kind.” 


treating of a long series of events, from his own know- 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

* * © “Indeed, there is no portion of Judge Bur- 
net’s volume that is not full of interest to one who cares to 
know the History of the West, and,in the main, it must 
be entirely reliable.” 

From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 

“Such a work is original in its nature—authoritative as 
omnae oes belongs to the class of memoirs for Lis- 
tory, which are often more valuable than formal histories 
themselves. It will be read with equal interest, at the 
fireside of the present generation, and by that distant pos- 
terity which will so largely have profited by the labors of 
the author, and his worthy contemporaries among the 
Pioneers of the valley of the Ohio.” 


From the Cincinnati Herald. 

“ Every part of this work is interesting, and forms a valu- 
able contribution to the substantial literature of the coun- 
try. The accounts of the different military expeditions 
under Harmer, St. Clair, and Wayne, the important enter- 
prise of Gen. George Rogers Clarke, the subordinate labors 
of Wilkinson, Hardin, and Scott, throw light upon the 
general political history of the times, which can be found 
so accurately nowhere elue.” 

From Cist's Advertiser. 

“Noone can read the volume without imbibing tho- 
rough confidence in the fidelity of its statements, as the 
ample competency of the wriler to judge intelligently and 
impartially of that to which he testifies. In his freedom 
from prejudice, so uncommon in cotemporaneous histories, 
I suppose the book has never been surpassed ; as an ex- 
ample, the character of Gov. St. Clair—a man more gene- 
rally unpopular than any other pioneer of note—is given 
in such terms that no one who did not Jearn the fact from 
these pages, or did not know it otherwise, would suspect 
the antagonistic postion; marked at times with warin tee! 
ing, which subsisted at the time between the parties.” 

The above work is published b 

ERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 
113 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

And for sale by the principal Booksellers in the country. 


WORCESTER S 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


From a notice by Mr. W. H. Wells, author of a Popular 
Grammar of the English Language. 

“ We have had occasion to examine Mr. Worcester's 
Universal and Critical Dictionary, with much care, in con- 
nexion with numerous other tionaries of the |an- 
guage, both British and American, and the result has 
satisfied us, that as a standard of orthography and pronun- 
ciation, the compilation of Mr. Worcester is far in advance 
of all other works of its class. His exhibition of the 

nguage su ses even the 

The definitions are copious 

of the work affords -vi- 

dence of the most careful and exact discrimination, and 
research.” 





H commendatory notices have already been pub- 
ied om eminent ee and “Feachers, as weil as 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co. 
843 16 Water Street, Boston. 
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THE UNITED STATES COAST SURVEY. 
Tis National work is advancing so steadily, 
and at the same time so quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, that we desire to help in extending 
information respecting its progress and its pros- 

ts. Asa matter of contemporary scientific 
abor, as a national undertaking, and as a 
subject identified with the commercial welfare 
of the country, the Survey of the Coast of the 
United States, under the authority of Congress, 
has so general and real an interest that every 
intelligent citizen should have some know- 
ledge of it. 

When a work of such magnitude is going on 
tranquilly and without agitation, there is some- 
thing in the very nature of such progress that 
gives assurance of vigorous and successful ad- 
ministration. ‘There is assurance, too, of con- 
fidence in it,—of general belief that its vast re- 
sponsibilities are faithfully discharged ; and on 
this account, it is matter of congratulation, we 
think, that, although the Coast Survey is a 
subject of annual legislation, so little is heard 
of it in connexion with Congressional proceed- 
ings. The annual ne gee of the Superinten- 
dent is communicated to Congress by the 
Secretary of the Treasury ; estimates are sub- 
mitted ; the appropriation, recommended in the 
Report, is voted, and so the Survey goes on 
from year to year; the Superintendent and 
his Assistants and the persons employed in the 
very various duties of it are at work,—hard at 
work, and ceaselessly. Standing, as the Coast 
Survey does, both from the nature of the work 
and its administration, altogether aloof from 
party relations, it occupies a position due alike 
to its nationality and its importance. It has 
ceased to be a debatable topic ; it is one of the 
unanimous subjects in Congress. There is 
general conviction of the necessity of the work, 
and what is of no less consequence, there is 
confidence in the manner in which it is con- 
ducted. Whatever doubts,—whatever conflict 
of opinion there may be on questions of policy, 
permanent or occasional—high duties or low 
duties—war or peace,—it is a settled thing that 
the National Survey of the Coast is to go on 
unto its completion,—till the sure knowledge, 
thus acquired, of every harbor and channel, 
current and shoal, along our extended shores, 
shall save commerce and life from the perils of 
what else would be wilful and guilty ignorance. 
We are glad, we repeat, that so little is heard 
of the Coast Survey from Congressional pro- 
ceedings: one angry debate there would give 
it a far greater notoriety--an undesirable 
notoriety ; but, instead of that, the results of the 
work have established its character, and are 
quietly building up the solid fame of Professor 
Bache, as the Superintendent of it. Profound 
science and practical energy combined have 
produced an unanimity of opinion respecting 
the Survey, and well-earned public confidence 
tnakes it safe from change or interruptions. 

The tranquil progress of the Coast Survey, 
desirable as it is for any National work and 
especially for one of a scientific nature, makes 
\( necessary occasionally to present to the pub- 
lic mind the magnitude and importance of the 
work, with some accounts of its condition from 
time to time. ‘There is nothing in it that ad- 
mits of any signal demonstration, calculated to 
astonish or impress the minds of men,—to 
make them feel how much is doing—how 
great is the extent and value of the undertak- 
ing to which the Nation has committed itself. 
The annual reports on the Survey, being of 
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nature, and circulated, too, only as Congressi- 
onal documents, are known but toa limited num- 
ber of readers. Still fewer, perhaps, are those 
who, by visiting the Coast Survey Office at 
Washington, see the combination of labor 
there in working out the results of the field 
and water operations. ‘There are many, there- 
fore, in all probability, whose knowledge of the 
progress of the Survey will be no more than 
the chance observation of separate items of 
intelligence,—a newspaper notice, perhaps, of 
the Superintendent at one time engaged on a 
small island off the coast in the Gulf of Mexico, 
measuring a “ base line,” or again at some sta- 
tion on the Atlantic, first at the North and then 
at the South ; or the mention of some topogra- 
ee party ; or a line or two in the Shipping 

ews, reporting a U.S. vessel having sailed 
on a surveying cruise; but such notices of the 
operations of the Survey are met with singly 
and by chance, and hardly suggest much, even 
to a reflective mind. 

Again, it is not likely that the extent of the 
Survey will be appreciated by such direct per- 
sonal observations as people have the opportu- 
nity of making. The signal-posts, marking 
some of the Survey stations, may be noticed 
along the Coast or in the interior—it may be 
in Massachusetts or in New Hampshire,—notic- 
ed without any thought of their being also in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the Carolinas, 
and along the Gulf of Mexico. The coaster 
sees them on Nantucket, and he knows of the 
work going on in that quarter; other men ob- 
serve them along the involved irregularities of 
the shores of Chesapeake Bay, or in the neigh- 
borhood of Mississippi Sound, but these signs, 
separately seen, are seldom thought of as be- 
longing to one great work, under the guidance 
ofone mind. A small encampment may be 
seen on some sand-heap of an island or pro- 
montory in the sea, or perhaps on some elevat- 
ed ground, fifty miles or more from the ocean, 
and the passer-by is surprised to hear that it has 
to do with the Survey of the Coast : the ohserv- 
ing tents may be seen in one of the Middle 
States, or towards the Northern or Southern 
extremities of the Union. At equally remote 
distances the topographical parties may be 
encountered: a surveying vessel may be seen 
busy with the soundings and the currents of 
the Nantucket Shoals; another may be spoken 
exploring the Gulf Stream, and another at 
work near the mouths of the Mississippi : 
astronomical and magnetical observations at 
various stations, or at Cambridge, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Washington, may come to the 
direct notice of persons—here of one and there 
of another; these operations, apparently in- 
sulated, may be personally met with, but no 
impression is thus received, at least by people 
generally, of the extent of the operations or 
their combination in one large scheme. Even 
the published results—-the Maps issued from 
the Survey-office.——whether the general Coast 
maps, or the harbor maps—hardly give an 
adequate idea of the unity and the magnitude 
of the work, from which the attention is drawn 
away by the minuteness of detail and the mini- 
ature accuracy, which are of course the great 
merits of these admirable charts of particular 
sections of the shore or of particular harbors. 

But, after examining one of these maps— 
say, the large map of New York Bay, or of 
New Bedford or Annapolis Harbors—a_ sea- 
port or a bay-port, let any one turn his eye to 
a common map of the United States, and look- 
ing cam Men Shore line from the Northern 
limit of Maine down to the Southern cape of 
Florida, and thence along the borders of the 
Gulf of Mexico on to the last limit of Texas— 








comprehending, all the while, the circumfer- 
ence of each island along the Coast, and 
the complex configuration of each Bay, and, 
most of all, the curious involutions of Chesa- 
peake Bay, and the River banks up to the head 
of coasting navigation,--he may then form 
some idea of what an undertaking the Coast 
Survey of the United States is—of what is 
doing and what is to be done. 

We have dwelt on the magnitude of the 
work, because it is that which shows the mag- 
nitude of the national responsibility in connex- 
ion with the Survey. And now, Jet us ask 
what is that responsibility—what is it that 
makes the Coast Survey a duty—and a nation- 
al duty? God has given us, as a people, a vast 
territory, to use for our own good and for the 
good of our fellow-beings throughout the world ; 
and with it we hold such territorial dominion 
over WF cdg of the open sea along the coast, 
as modern law appropriates to the nations of 
the Earth. With the gift of all this territorial 
power—on land and water—-there is given to 
the nation the duty of improvement and cultiva- 
tion, and of so exploring the national posses- 
sions that there may be commodious and safe 
access and intercourse—the best channels and 
harbors of refuge from the storm be made 
known—and that the rock, and the shoal, and 
the treacherous current shall cease to be the 
secret perils of the deep. Such is the moral 
tenure upon which every civilized nation holds 
its territory. 

The very nature of this duty making it a 
national one, it rests as such upon the general 
government of the United States ; and happily 
it is neither thwarted nor perplexed by sectional 
jealousies or constitutional scruples. Wher- 
ever the Constitution carries the commercial 
power of the general government, it carries— 
we will not say the power—but the duty of the 
Survey. No pretext of interpretation or of 
policy can contract it, for there cannot be 
right or reason for the omission or neglect of 
any strip of American shore—be it on the Atlan- 
tic.—the Gulf of Mexico—the Pacific Ocean— 
or those inland seas, the Great Lakes. The 
work that is to be done is to explore so as to 
give a trustworthy chart of every section of 
our Coast—whether on the Continent or the 
islands scattered along our shores,—the sea- 
side and the shores of Bays and navigable 
Rivers, and the great extent of Lake Shore, on 
our Northern borders, from Sackett’s Harbor, 
or rather from the Southern extremity of Lake 
Champlain to the furthest West of Lake Supe- 
rior. ‘That it will be the work of years mat-. 
ters not; the more the need of present exer- 
tion ; it is to be done, and enough has been ac- 
complished under the system now in operation 
to show how it may be done thoroughly and 
with prompt results—in a manner that fulfils 
the purposes of the Survey, and is worthy of the 
Country. 

The Coast Survey being once recognised as 
a national duty, it follows manifestly that it is 
a duty to be carried on by the Government 
vigorously ; and by the Government, we mean 
of course Congress as well as the Executive, 
and the Superintendent and officers, who are 
directly charged with the work. As the Sur- 
vey gives forth its results, those results are 
immediately followed by their commercial bene- 
fits, and therefore the appropriations for the 
work should be commensurate with its practi- 
cable and efficient progress. The most saga- 
cious policy and the truest economy will be 
simply this,—to appropriate without stint, from 

ear to year, what can be well worked with. 
hy the Survey should never be suffered to 
loiter, before its completion, for lack of means, 
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is obvious from this—that the importance of it 
can have no other measure than that of the 
value of the commerce which is unceasingly 
flowing in and out of the many ports of a coast 


so extended—on the Ocean and on the Lakes, | and 


and along the banks of many rivers, and, what 
is more, the value of human life that is ventur- 
ed on the waters. What statistics can give an 
idea of the worth of the foreign commerce, for 
instance, of New York or Boston—the coasting 
trade of Philadelphia—or that more internal 
commerce which passes in and out of such 
harbors as Buffalo or Cleveland ; or of the 
numbers of lives concerned in such navigation 
and exposed to its dangers? Now it is direct- 
ly in the way of the Jargest and richest portion 
of the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
country, that during the past year there has 
been discovered by the Coast Survey, a Shoal 
six miles south of any known danger, out of 
sight of land, in the midst of deceptive cur- 
rents—unmarked and unknown except to the 
lost. A portion of the sea, so frequently 
traversed and so familiarly known as the neigh- 
borhood of the Nantucket Shoals might have 
been supposed to be accurately known, but the 
careful and exact processes of the Coast Sur- 
vey discover a shoal hitherto unknown, lying 
for a distance of near two miles,—having in 
some places only eight feet of water, and sur- 
rounded with a treacherous depth, so that a 
vessel may have a cast of 15 or 20, or even 2 

fathoms, and in a moderate breeze be aground 
in five minutes: and this danger lies in the 
usual track of vessels between New York and 
Europe ; and all those from Boston bound south 
to any port on the American coast, to the West 
Indies, or to the Southern Atlantic ocean, pass 
in the neighborhood of it. In the Appendix to 


Professor Bache’s last Report, we find a letter 
addressed to him in December last, by the 


Presidents of sixteen Boston Insurance Com- 
panies, acknowledging the receipt of the charts 
ofthis “« New South Shoal,” discovered by one 
of the Surveying parties during the last Sum- 
mer ; it is with justice they add : 


** The determination of this hidden danger, ly- 
ing, as it does, in the direct path of the great 
European trade from and to New York, of the 
West India trade from this and the eastern ports, 
and of the coasting trade between the New Eng- 
land and southern States, is a very valuable help 
to the security of our foreign and domestic navi- 
gation, 

** Since this discovery was announced, several 
cases have been recalled of vessels that have 
either actually struck the bottom or been in 
great peril in this vicinity. They were sup- 
oem to be near the old South Shoal, and to 

ave been carried out of their course by strong 
currents or unavoidable mistakes in their reck- 
oning. Insome instances great blame has fallen 
on the cominanders, as it now appears, without 
cause. Possibly the steamship President was 
lost on this spot. 

*“* The services hitherto rendered by the Coast 
Survey have promoted the best interests of the 
country, by contributing to lessen the loss of life 
and property on the water; and we have no 
doubt that other discoveries as valuable as this 
remain to reward its labors, particularly on the 
shores of the southern States.” 


This shoal, and alsoa shoal spot in the Vine- 
yard Sound, were discovered, it is proper to 
specify, by the hydrographic party in the U. 
S. Surveying Schooner, under the command 
of Lieutenant Commanding Charles Henry 
Davis. 

Whatever probability there may be in the 
conjecture respecting the fatal disaster of the 
steamship “President,” which, it is known, 
was last'seen in the dangerous neighborhood 


just spoken of, it suggests some reflections 
which cannot lightly be dismissed. We have 
referred to the duty of the Coast Survey chief- 
ly in its relation to ourselves, our own citizens, 
our own interests; but the duty has a 
much larger scope; it is commensurate with 
obligations to commercial Christendom. The 
foreign ship, that is welcomed to our ports, 
sails in and out from them, trusting to our 
pilots and our charts. The knowledge need- 
ful for such navigation is got as we can give 
it. It would be treacherous hospitality to ex- 
pose the foreign ship, visiting our shores, to 
the jeopardy of stupid or incompetent pilotage : 
it is very imperfect and indeed perilous hos- 
pitality to furnish charts that give no warning 
of an unseen shoal, and which by ignorant 
omission may actually lure the misguided 
vessel to its destruction. It is shipwreck in 
its most cruel form, when the ship, with its 
rich freight of life and merchandise, perishes 
near its port,—perishes from some unknown 
/cause of destruction, and, though nigh the 
| coast, to be heard ofno more. We may remark, 
| however, as one of the happy developments of 
/modern civilization, that nations, recognising 
the duty of providing, whether for their own 
or foreign traders, correct means of information 
respecting their shores and harbors, are 
‘engaged in careful surveys for this purpose. 
| The survey of the coast of France is, we be- 
lieve, completed ; the ordnance-survey of the 
British Islands is in progress; Russia, Prus- 
sia, Sardinia, and other European governments 
are engaged in similar works. The govern- 
ment of the United States, with its extended 
water-boundaries, has more to do than any, 
and from this the practical inference is that it 
must be done vigorously—adequately to the 
needs of the country and honorably to the 
scientific character of those te whom the work 
is intrusted. 

The plan on which the Coast Survey has 
been conducted for some three or four years 

st, and which was introduced by Professor 

ache, soen after his appointment, is that the 
work is not confined to one section of the 
country. It is in progress in different parts of 
the coast ; and the resulting maps are publish- 
ed as the work proceeds, so that for example, 
charts of New Bedford or New Haven harbors 
may be published simultaneously with charts 
of the os Neat or of Annapolis harbor. 
This plan of extending and distributing the 
work has now received the repeated sanction 
of Congress and of the Treasury Department, 
which has the general direction of the Survey, 
and may be considered as in successful opera- 
tion. It is proved to have great advantages in 
many respects; in point of economy, partly 
from the division of labor, and the conduct of 
the work, according to the season, at the North 
or at the South; in yielding earlier results 
upon parts of the coast, which otherwise would 
not be reached for years, and in securing a 
more equal distribution among the States of 
the Union, of the benefits to be derived from a 
work purely national in its character. 


During the last year, which formed the sub- 
ject of the Superintendent’s report, transmitted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the last 
Congress, parties of the Coast Survey were 
at work in fifteen States, viz. Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi. The estimates for the present year 
proposed operations also in Georgia, Louisiana, 
Texas, and possibly Florida, so that the Sur- 
vey may be described at the present time as 
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in actual operation in eighteen or nineteen 
States. 

For the systematic prosecution of the Sur- 
vey, the Superintendent has divided the whole 
extent of Shoreline into Nine Sections of such 
= equality as is attainable, the work to 

carried on in them in such a manner that 
as the sections close on each other they shall 
be mutually verified. The division of the 
Coast is described as follows : 


** No. 1, or eastern section, from Passamaquod- 
dy bay and the St. Croix, to Point Judith, in- 
cluding the coast of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 

** No. 2, from Point Judith to the capes of the 
Delaware (to Cape Henlopen), including the 
coast of the States of Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the greater part 
of Delaware. 

** No. 3, from the capes of the Delaware to the 
capes of the Chesapeake (Cape Henry), includ- 
ing the coast of a part of Delaware, of Maryland, 
and part of Virginia. 

* No. 4, from the capes of the Chesapeake to 
Cape Fear, including the coast of part of Vir- 
ginia and the whole of North Carolina. 

** No. 5, from Cape Fear to Cumberland sound 
(St. Mary’s river), including the coast of South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

**No. 6, from Cumberland sound (St. Mary’s 
river) to St. Joseph’s bay, on the west coast of 
the peninsula of Florida, 

**No. 7, from St. Joseph’s bay to Dauphin 
island, at the entrance to Mobile bay, including 
the coast of part of Florida and the whole of the 
coast of Alabama. ° 

“ No. 8, from Dauphin island to Vermilion 
bay, including the coast of Mississippi and a 
considerable part of that of Louisiana. 

** No. 9, from Vermilion bay to the boundary, 
including the remainder of the coast of Louisiana 
and the coast of Texas.” 


The general state of the work will appear 
from the following summary given, with re- 
ference to the above arrangement, by the Super- 
intendent in his last report, dated November 
25, 1845: 


‘Of these sections the eastern (No. 1) in- 
cludes the greatest extent of shore line, but also 
presents the greatest facilities for the execution 
of the work. 

“The survey of one of the nine sections (No. 
2) is in general completed, and that of six oth- 
ers (Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, and 9) is in progress. 
The work remaining to be done in No 2 can be 
executed gradually, as parties are disposable 
for it. 

** In sections 1 and 3 the work is in full pro- 
gress, the field parties being engaged in different 
portions of the sections. These embrace the 
coast of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island, and of part of Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, and Virginia. 

‘* A full beginning of the survey has been made 
in Nos 4 and 8, embracing the coast of Nort) 
Carolina and part of Virginia, and the coast ot 
Mississippi and Louisiana; and [ shall present 
gradually the estimates necessary for giving the 
same efficiency to the work in these sections 4s 
in Nos. land 3. The preliminary operation ot 
a reconnaissance is not expensive. Next in or- 
der are the triangulations and astronomical ob- 
servations, which prepare for the topographical 
and hydrographical parts of the work, so that 
the progress is one of increasing activity from 
the reconnaissance forward, until all the opera- 
tions of the survey are embraced, when the limit 
of expenditure allowed for the section is reached. 

“* Reconnaissances introductory to the opera- 
tions in sections 5 and 9, on the coast of South 
Carolina and Georgia, and of Texas, have been 
ordered.” 


The ss of the work during the year 
ending November, 1846, is thus summed up: 


‘In section No. 1, the primary triangulation 
has extended its lines into New Hampshire and 
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Maine. The stations occupied being the most 
northerly ones in Massachusetts, one astronomi- 
cal station has been occupied, and magnetic ob- 
servations have been made at. suitable points of 
the coast. The secondary triangulation of the 
southern part of Cape Cod has been completed, 
and the lines extended over the cape and the 
western shore of Massachusetts bay. The se- 
condary triangulation of Boston harbor has been 
commenced. The topography of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, the island of No Man’s Land, of Nantuck- 
et, and of the main from Wood’s Hole, to include 
Hyannis, has been completed. The survey of 
the shoals south of Nantucket, and of Nantucket 
sound, has been commenced. The harbors of 
Edgartown and Nantucket have been surveyed. 
Further observations for differences of longi- 
tude from European observations, have been 
obtained at Portland, Cambridge, and Nan- 
tucket. 

“In section No. 2, magnetic observations for 
the chart of the Delaware and Little Egg Harbor 
have been made. Verifications of topography 
have been made. Additional observations for 
differences of longitude and for latitude have 
been obtained at Philadelphia. The currents of 
Long Island sound have been in part investigat- 
ed. Additional soundings have been taken. 


“In section No. 3, the primary triangulation 
has been carried from the Kent island base 
south, to near the mouth of the Potomac. The 
primary triangulation across from the Chesa- 
peake to the Capitol and Naval Observatory has 
been in progress, Further astronomical and 
magnetic observations have been made. The 
secondary triangulation has been carried down 
the bay nearly as far as the primary, and has co- 
vered the Eastern bay, the Chester, Wye, Chop- 
tank, South and West rivers, and part of the Pa- 
tuxent. The unfinished portion of the topogra- 
phy from the head of the Chesapeake to Balti- 
more, of the shores of the Patapsco and rivers 
north of it, has been completed. That of the 
Chester river and adjacent shores of the bay, the 
South and West rivers, and Sassafras, has been 
commenced. That of the western shore of Kent 
island has been in part finished. The hydrogra- 
phy has included the upper part of the Chesa- 
peake, from Poole’s island to the Susquehannah, 
and below Kent island to near the mouth of the 
Patuxent, the South and West rivers, Eastern 
bay, the Susquehannah, Northeast, Bush, Gun- 
powder, Middle, and Back rivers, and part of 
Chester river and its approaches. 


“In section No. 4, astronomical observations 
have been made at one station on Bodie’s island. 
The primary and secondary triangulations have 
been carried over Albemarle and Roanoke 
sounds, from ‘the marshes’ to Carroon’s point, 
and the triangulation of the Pasquetank has been 
commenced, 

_ “ A reconnaissance of the coast of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia (section No. 5) has been com- 
menced, 

“In section No, 8, the primary and secondary 
triangulations have been extended from the en- 
trance of Mobile bay, westward, to Horn island. 
Observations of tides and currents have been 
made, and the preliminary survey of Horn island 
channel has been made. 

_ “* A recounaissance of the coast of Texas (sec- 
tion No, 9) has been ordered. 

“* The exploration of the Gulf stream, from the 
latitude of Sandy Hook to that of Cape Hatteras, 
has been made upon three sections across the 
stream, 

“The magnetic telegraph has heen used to 
ascertain the difference of longitude between 
the Washington and Philadelphia Observatories, 
ee introduction to operations on a larger 

“* The determination of differences of longitude 
from Europe, by the chronometers of the Boston 
Steam vessels, has been continued. 

‘* The office computations of the observations 
of 1844 and part of 1845 have been completed. 
The computations of astronomical observations, 
for difference of longitude from European obser- 
vations, have made good progress, 








“The charts of New Bedford and Annapolis 
harbors (surveyed in 1844), promised in my last 
report, have been published; also the chart of 
Fisher’s Island sound and the middle sheet of 
Delaware bay and river, the chart of Little Egg 
Harbor, a sketch of the newly discovered South 
Shoal (‘new South Shoal’) off Nantucket 
(1846). The chart of New Haven harbor is 
ready for printing. A sheet embracing the 
eastern entrance to Long Island sound, and one 
extending from Port Penn, on the Delaware, to 
the head of navigation, are nearly ready. The 
charts of New London and Syosset (Oyster bay) 
harbors are nearly engraved. Considerable pro- 
gress has been nade in engraving the charts of 
Holmes’s Hole and Tarpaulin cove, both harbors 
of refuge, and the large sheet of the entrance to 
Delaware bay. An off-shore chart, from Point 
Judith to Cape Henlopen, has been commenced. 

** Drawings of a chart of the Patapsco, in two 
sheets, and of the coast on the south side of Long 
Island, and several harbor charts, are nearly 
finished.” 


With respect to the publication of results, it 
is found that the present progress of the work 
admits of the publication of five or six sheets 
every year,—two to three of general coast 
maps, and three to four of harbor maps. The 
number of plates published, was, at the date of 
the last report, twelve, and that number was to 
be increased to seventeen during the present 
year; and proper means are taken for a dis- 
tribution of the maps equal to the demand for 
them. The highest praise is due to the admira- 
ble execution of the Charts, for the distinct 
and beautiful minuteness of detail, and for the 
excellence of the engraving in all respects. 
ng may be advantageously compared with 
the Maps of the British Ordnance Survey, and 
even with the highly finished maps of the 
French Survey. 

The Superintendent’s Annual Report pre- 
sents a detailed account of the progress of the 
Survey in the several “ Sections,” with particu- 
lar references to the labors of the “ Assis- 
tants” and other officers employed on the 
work, the different operations being classified 
under the following heads. 

1. The primary triangulations, and astrono- 
mical and other observations connected with 
them. 

2. The secondary triangulations, and others 
connected with them. 

3. The hydrography. 

4. The or rg 

5. The ottice work, including, first, the cal- 
culations of the survey; second, the drawing 
and reducing of maps and charts ; third, the 
engraving, printing, and publishing of the maps 
wal chao fourth, the making and repair of 
instruments. 

For particular information the Report itself 
must be consulted, but the following general 
account of the successive operations may be 
added here, as giving to the general reader some 
idea of the manner in which the Coast Survey 
is carried on. The order is as follows ; first, 
a reconnaissance, then the primary and secon- 
dary triangulations and the measurement of a 
“ base ;” the topography and hydrography ; the 
calculation, reduction, engraving, and finally 
publication of the charts. Of those first in 
scientific importance is the primary triangula- 
tion, connected with which are astronomical, 
magnetic, and other observations. This is 
executed by the Superintendent in person or 
by a principal assistant. The sides of the 
triangles are very long, sometimes exceeding 
fifty miles, by which the chances of error in 
amount and frequency are greatly diminished. 
The astronomical determinations of longitude 
and latitude are independent at each station, 
and yet are connected with the most distant 








stations by means of the triangulation. The 
primary triangulation is followed by the second- 
ary, which fills the large spaces occupied by 
the former, and also brings down the stations 
or signal points nearer to the level of the sea 
and the line of shore, along which they stand 
at distances of from two to ten miles apart. 
The topography succeeds to the secondary 
triangulation. It is the duty of the topographer 
to represent in minute and faithful detail the 
surface of ground comprehended within the 
scope of the survey,—omitting no object that 
can be indicated on a chart. In the hydrogra- 
phical work, it is the duty of the hydrogra- 
pher to describe the bottom of the sea with 
equal fidelity, together with careful determina- 
tion of tides and currents, and instructions to 
navigators. The charts published from the 
Survey office contain the combined results of 
all these operations, as they are completed in 
their systematic services. 

The hydrographical part of the Survey dar- 
ing the past year appears to have comprehend- 
ed a large amount of labor in the observation 
of tides and currents and soundings, in con- 
nexion with some of the most important har- 
bors of the country,—and in Long Island 
Sound, in the Chesapeake Bay with its cen- 
course of tributary rivers, and in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Besides the ordinary effects, the work 
has been rewarded by the signal results of not 
only the detection of the new Nantucket Shoal, 
but also the discovery of a new channel, that 
has been sounded out in Mississippi Sound ; 
a channel of much importance not only tocom- 
merce, but in a military point of view, as giv- 
ing access at all times to an excellent anchor- 
age for ships of war. ‘The hydrography of the 
Mississippi section, which gave the result of 
this discovery, together with an extended series 
of observations on the very peculiar tides in the 
Gulf of Mexico, was conducted by Lieut. Com- 
manding Patterson of the U. 8S. Navy. We 
are much struck with the following passage in 
his report to the Superintendent, as illustra- 
tive of the importance of the Survey: 

“The harbors of Ship Island inlet, and that 
under the north point of the Chandeleurs, de- 
mand our particular attention. Two such har- 
bors of refuge, to say nothing of their rmportance 
in other points of view, are scarcely equalled 
upon the coast. They are perfectly safe from the 
most dangerous storms in the gulf—those from 
the eastward and southward—and could, be 
entered with ease, during those storms, with- 
out a pilot, if accurate charts of the harbors 
and approaches are furnished, and proper light- 
houses placed in proper places. For the want of 
these many vessels are lost, the annual value of 
which would cover the expense of the light- 
house establishment in the gulf, and the whole 
coast survey for a year. ‘To show the security 
of the Chandeleurs, this little vessel (of 65 tons) 
rode out, in that anchorage, with perfect ease 
and comfort, the most severe gales which have 
been known upon that coast for twenty years. 
in the same gale the revenue cutter in the har- 
bor of Pensacola cut away her masts to prevent 
going on shore. Ship Island inlet is still more 
secure than this.” 

The off shore hydrography included, besides 
the operations in the neighborhood of Nan- 
tucket, soundings on the coast from the Capes 
of the Delaware to the Southern Islands of 
Massachusetts. These off shore soundings 
were carried out to sea to the depth of near 
two hundred fathoms, being at an average dis- 
tance of fifty miles from the coast. Measures 
were taken for the early publication of the 
charts which are to contain these results, on 
account of their especial value to the foreign 
and coasting trade, in giving full information 
as to the manner of approaching and running 
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along that portion of the coast—the numerous 
ascertained depths being given, and the charac- 
ter of the bottom frequently and minutely 
described. 

The off shore hydrography extended also to 
“ the exploration of the Gulf Stream.” This 
portion of the work is not only interesting in a 
scientific point of view, but full of promise of 
results important to the cause of navigation. 
It derives an additional but melancholy interest 
from the sacrifice in the fulfilment of his duties 
of the distinguished young officer, Lieut. Com- 
manding George M. Bache, who was charged 
with the exploration, and who perished by be- 
ing swept from the deck of his vessel in the 
hurricane of the 8th of September, 1846. A 
more extended notice is due alike to the impor- 
tance of the exploration of the Gulf Stream, 
and to the ag of an officer who, after hav- 
ing successfully devoted himself to the service 


see 





Reviews. 


The Principles of Nature, her Divine Revela- 
tions, and A Voice to Mankind. By and 
through Andrew Jackson Davis, the “ Pough- 
keepsie Seer” and “ Clairvoyant.” 1 vol. 

. 782. New York: 8.8. Lyon, and Wm. 

Fishbough. 


CoLeRIDGE preserves the anecdote of an ig- 
norant Dutch chambermaid, who, when suffer- | 
ing from delirium, raved in excellent Hebrew 
to the religious wonderment of all the simple 
neighbors. They thought the woman seized 
with “ the gift of tongues,” until some scien- 
tific visitor explained the miracle by tracing 
_her former domestication with a worthy clergy 
,man who used to read Hebrew aloud in his 
‘study while his female servant dusted his 
|books of a morning. It was then agreed 
|by the wiser ones that the mechanical im- 





with so much of scientific zeal and ability, | pressions daguerreotyped upon the girl's senses 
died in the discharge of peaceful duty to his in former years were simply reproduced by 
country. It is our purpose, therefore, to give a | congestion of the brain (just as the flame 
separate paper, in continuance of this article brings out letters traced with lemon juice on 
on the Coast Survey, to the character of Lieu- paper, thus hinting at the properties of a 
tenant Bache, in connexion with his services more appalling kind of fire), even as we have 


in the exploration of the Gulf Stream. 

In concluding this paper, it is only neces- 
sary to add as an item of information respect- 
ing the Coast Survey, that the appropriation 
voted for it during the present year by the last 
Congress, in accordance with the estimates 


submitted by the Superintendent, was one_ 
hundred and forty-six thousand dollars. This 


being an increased appropriation, in compari- 
son with that of previous years, is one of the 
gratifying proofs of the confirmed contidence of 
Congress and the Nation in the conduct of the 
work, according to the system which Professor 
Bache, combining, as he does, high scientific 
ability with remarkable administrative talent, 
has carried into successful execution. His 
plan of operations has not only at once extended 
the Survey along nearly the whole coast, but 
has shown with considerable accuracy at what 
annual cost it may be carried on. It has also 
established that the Survey of the whole coast 
may be completed within a limited period of 
time. 

We shall be happy to have reason to believe 


‘attempted to show how such images may re- 
‘cur, when commenting upon Admiral Beau- 
fort’s letter in a late number of this journal.* 

The most startling of the phenomena of 
mesmerism, as now admitted by all intelligent 
observers to have a real existence, are, to our 
satisfaction at least, traceable to and explain- 
able by the solution which these anecdotes 
offer to a most interesting problem. The 
testimony to the sympathetic influence of one 
brain upon another, in certain conditions of the 
system of operator and patient, cannot at this 
day be set aside ; but the testimony as to any 
new impressions which were not before in the 
brain of the operator or patient, manifesting 
\themselves from the mind of the latter when 
in an abnormal condition, stands by no means 
upon the same indisputable grounds of evi- 
dence. The phenomena of the one case, 
though not yet brought within the acknow- 
ledged pale of science, have been known to 
_scientific men for ages. The preternatural 
| claims in the other case, though not less old, 
have in every instance been set aside when 





that this paper has contributed to the general | carefully examined by the enlightened physio- 
knowledge of the importance of the Coast Sur-|logist. Nor do we think that clairvoyance has 
vey—its progress and prospects. There is,| necessarily any connexion with the well ac- 
we believe, no appropriation of moneys from | credited phenomena of catalepsy as a natural 
the National Treasury, which is devoted to a| malady, or as artificially produced by what is 


purpose at once so purely scientific and so 
eminently practical and beneficial. It is a 
work not only of enlarged policy, but it is one 
of the humane functions of civilized govern- 
ment. It is a national work in which a large 


portion of the people of the United States have | 


a direct interest—an interest that would be 
measugable, ifthe value of the vast and varied 
commerce of a great country could be calculat- 
ed. If not a direct interest, a remote interest, 
at least, in the work comes home to ever 
American citizen. No man is living in ai 
deep inland seclusion as not to have some con- 
cern in that which increases the facilities and 
security of commerce, and gives more and 
more protection against one of the perils of 
human life. 

Maona Cuarra.—A tablet has been placed 
during the past week on one of the ruined pil- 
lars of the Abbey Church, Bury, in the grounds 
of Mr. Muskett, bearing the following in- 
scription—*Near this spot, on the 20th Novem- 
ber, Av. 1215, Cardinal Langton and the Ba- 
rons swore at St. Edmund’s Altar that they 
would obtain from King Jobn the ratification of 
Magna Charta.”"—Jerrold’s Weekly. 


| called “ mesmerism.” 
| ‘The book before us has strongly fortified 
_ this conviction of disbelief in the supernatural 
claims of clairvoyance, while strengthening, 
/in the most whimsical manner, our faith in the 
solution of the chief wonders of mesmerism 
as derivable from Coleridge’s anecdote. 
Accepting the history of the work as given 
in the preface to be true, viz. that these 
“ revelations” were, in the presence of several 
witnesses, dictated to “a scribe” by an un- 
lettered man while in a state of mesmerical 
slumber—we find not one particle of evidence 
upon any page or sentence of the book to 
show that the unconscious reproducer of this 
omnium gatherum of crudities held communion 
with any other world than that of which 
the Broadway Tabernacle is the centre, and 
whose confines have been swept, of late years, 
* See Review of the power of the soul over the body, 
ewe Meira te y here in its extremest 
ur 'Davisite ton ; ZGe limited application of the 
word, we really see no greater miracle the nervous 
fluid, when in a highly electrical or magnetized state 
se from the eye through a piece of sheet iron, than 


n the pure electric fluid not passing through a pane 
of glass w the eye can pierce in its normal state. 











by the ample newspaper re of Lardner’s, 
Lyell’s, and Brisbene’s he in the New 
York Tribune. Brockden Brown’s most sin- 
gular fragmentary “ History of Carsol” shows 
ten times the novelty and invention displayed 
in the fanciful historical statistics here given , 
and old Plato delivered long ago far more for- 
cibly the sentimentality which is here offered 
as a substitute for religion. 

The building up of such a big book is, how- 
ever, a curious event in literary architecture ; 
and after examining the structure with some 
curiosity, we feel as if we knew more of other 
similar edifices—more of the origin of other 
mystic erections, which have been as famous 
in their day as this is ever like to be. In proof 
of this we will venture, ofl-hand, to write the 
history of Jacob Behm, as it has never been 
set down before, but as its truth will be ap- 

rent to every reader of discernment from 
internal evidence alone. 

Jacob Behm, then, was a Dutch shoe- 
maker, in a direct line of fore-fathership to 
Coleridge’s stolid Hebrew-stammering cham- 
bermaid. Unlike his descendant, however, 
Jacob was of a studious turn, and always sat 
over his last with Faust’s popular journal the 
Tribuneizung spread before him. In this in- 
dustrious journal were given daily reports of 
all the lectures pronounced in the learned city 
in which he dwelt. Indeed from the scientitic 
discussions which animated its columns, Vou 
Chamberz is said to have derived his whole 
remarkable theory of “ the Natural History of 
Creation ;” while Lord Monboddo, Joe Duggins 
and Caius Gracchus daily regaled its readers 
with novelties in physical science, moral dis- 
coveries, and the art of Squaring the political 
Circle. 

From the age of fifteen to twenty-one Jacob 
Behm daily pursued his researches in this 
Cyclopedia of knowledge, until his last wax- 
end of progressive improvement was fairly 
drawn through the soul upon which he was 
working. But there lay his hoards of learn- 
ing, an inert congeries in his brain, a great, 
dyspeptic, indigestible mass of crudities, and 
contradictions—a blind accumulation of news- 
paper common-sewerage. 

iow it chanced that in those days Van 
Helmont heard of the boy Behm. Van LHe'l- 
mont, the great martyr to the science of animal 
magnetism, whose fame has been so unfairly 
usurped by Mesmer; Van Helmont, who, fired 
by mystic hints among the Egyptian referen- 
ces of Herodotus,* reproduced to wondering 
Europe the buried science of Neurology ; 
Van Helmont, whose books had just been 
burned for the first time by the Inquisition, 
heard, mesmerically, of the excellent and stu- 
dious Beehm, and determined to submit him to 
his experiments if possible ; and Baehm was duly 
magnetized by the modern originator and great 
master of the art. Van Helmont tried his 
sheer physical experiments upon bim; those 
experiments, by whose success he attempted to 
prove the preposterous claims to supernatural- 
ism, advanced in behalf of miracles performed 
in the convents ; published another book at the 
pest of his life ; and was again silenced by the 

uisition. 

ot so, Jacob, however. The fireof the mag- 
netic passes had acted upon the Dutch Mem- 
non as did Egyptian sunshine upon the old 
negro head of ; and now, after its 
legitimate reveille had been played, it continued 
to give out a medley of sound ia which each 
contributor to the Tribuneizung might have 


*It is a poetic Greek t, by the way, which 
Herodotus quotes apropos to the art of curing maladies in 
Egypt by stroking with the hand. 
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thawing out of Baron Munchausen’s horn was 

hing to it. 
pThen did each “p ” savan—each 
steam-scourer of scientific “old clo” rush to 
Jacob to behold their own thoughts similarly 
daguerreotyped in turn upon his brain; and in- 
asmuch as each assistant was at hand to explain 
the blurred portrait of his own individual 
theory as reproduced by Jacob, it is remarkable 
how many he packed into his collection with- 
out their seriously jostling each other; for 
elbowing all their modern brethren, there was 
Voltaire, and Rousseau, and Fourier, and Tom 
Paine; Plato nudging Kant, and even Wil- 
liam Penn pushed forward from behind by the 
Emperor Antoninus (from whose book, ta cara 
cavrov, many of the others stole whatever of re- 
ligious sentiment they can be accused of); 
there they were, all of them delighted at first 
to revisit the glimpses of the moon; but each 
raising an outery at the theft of his “ thunder,” 
when the shoemaker’s work was pronounced 
by the stultified crowd, “a new thing under 
the sun.” 

If such be not the actual history of the 
Davisite Revelation produced in Germany seve- 
ral centuries ago, yet similar to this we believe 
to be the true explanation of the Jacob Behm 
revelation produced in New York within the last 
few weeks ; and like both of them was the work 
of that ancient “progress” projector whom 
Plato touched up inan Athenian newspaper in 
the following paragraph, afterwards embodied 
among his permanent writings. “He has 
proved thereby that he is equally ignorant of 
the nature of inspiration and delirium, right 
and wrong, good and evil. Now, this igno- 
rance is a reproach, though the entire mass of 
the vulgar should unite in its praise.”* 

Let us not be understood, however, as re- 
garding the book as an imposition, or as in- 
tentionally aimed to work a wrong to society. 
In reading some parts of it, indeed, we have 
felt disposed to regard the whole as a heap of 
infidel offal, rejected from the critical abattoir 
of all modern times, and animated by the wires 
of charlatanism, when it had reached the ulti- 
mate state of putridity. But upon examining 
it more thoroughly we are confirmed in the im- 
pression sbvenly intimated, that the getters up 
of the publication have been gulled by them- 
selves. We should take them to be men of 
clever heads and cold minds; such men will 
often receive back their own trite thoughts 
with stupid admiration when they are returned 
to them clothed in the glowing fancy of the 
poet or the unhealthy eloquence of the inebri- 
ate. Such men, after pouring their daily the- 
ories into a cataleptic crucible, are the readi- 
est to exclaim, “lo! a god!” when the fused 
mass rushes molten back upon them from a de- 
lirious brain. Such men, denying the super- 
naturalism of the Bible, are ever ready to re- 
cognise their own notions as_preternatural 
when they stumble upon them embodied in a 
new shape. “Sure, and I did see a spirit,” 
quoth Paddy to his priest. 

“ Faix, and what did it look like?” asked 
Father O’Reilley. 

“It looked for all the world like a donkey.” 

“Then Pat, honey, you have only seen your 
own shadow,” said the father. 

The fact that man parts of this book are 
eloquently written ant evidently by a practised 
pen, does not at all affect this view of its con- 
tents; any more than the fact that some of the 
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contents themselves are of a wholesome cha-| intelligence, will benevolence and happiness 
racter. As in the wedding-feast kettles of | prevail.” 

Camacho the rich, in Don Quixote, an illite-| [et the reader now forget, if he can, the 
rate Sancho might secure a fat duck or so ‘description of Planetary population in Mr. 


— the mere skimmings ; but the edible mor-|Tocke’s famous Moon hoax, and take in 
sels float in awkward contiguity to Sam Wel- | soberly the following narration :— 


ler’s canine “ sassinjers,” and “ here a finger, | 2 
there a toe” from the weird sister’s caldron, | “ Concerning the HUMAN INHABITANTS of 
thicken the broth a little too grossly. Still, as J"piter, much might be said that would be of 
the whole is savored from the aces oll pro- interest ; for their relation to our conceptions 


; 4 of a perfect being is much closer than the in- 
gress piety, and ladled out by the genius of habitants of Saturn. Their form is full, and 


universal philanthropy, one would not quarrel we}] sustained by inward and physical forces. 
with the mess, if it really had any novelty to Their size, symmetry, and beauty of form, ex- 
recommend it. ‘ceed those of the earth’s inhabitants. Their 
When that extraordinary fossil repast of mental organization corresponds to their physical 
stew and soups, extracted by steam pressure developments. Smoothness and evenness are 
from antediluvian bones, was given to Cuvier , @pparent upon their form generally. , 
by the Savans of Paris, the wise cook infused| ,.° They do not walk erect, but assume an In- 
some new spices amid the gelatine from. clined position, frequently using their hands and 
which he made his ingenious dishes ; but here, | “""'S '" walking, the lower extremities being 
: meyer, | ere ath “>? rather shorter than the arms according to our 
despite Bacon — that religion is the afO- | standard of proportion. And by a modest desire 
matic which prevents science from becoming to be seen only in an inclined position, they 
corrupt, we have a mere boiling up of old have formed this habit, which has become an 
bones into a consommé of absurdity, with not | established custom among them. 
even a new kind of infidel garlic to flavor it. | « Their general characteristics are of a me- 
Rivalling thus an old almanac in its good | chanical and intellectual nature, accompanied by 
things, me the plot of one of Mr. James’s | Strong affections and interior love for each 
novels in its new things, one cannot but think | ther. They have great moral development ; 
of the capabilities of its materials when look- | are submissive, and yet firm and decided in all 
ian ot Chis > Aina tien 4 | their intentions and dealings with each other. 
Ing at this raw Aveghanic publication In @| ‘Their intelligence greatly excels that of Earth’s 
merely literary point of view, and conceive | inhabitants. They are existing in a state inter- 
with what seeming truth and unfailing consist- | mediate between the first and second spheres, in 
ency De Foe would have done up this sort of knowledge and refinement. 
scientific novel, had the means and appliances; ‘‘ Their form of countenance displays the 
been at his disposal as they are now at those qualities and workings of their inward principle. 
of every newspaper reader. How terribly, | There is a peculiar prominence of the upper lip, 
too, would our own Brockden Brown have this ar omen * ee i vec t 
i “ snlinad ” nass of fibres, the action of which gi 
Gna r bikie ol unr dvd oe the | expression to inward thoughts and feelings; 


| ‘bl . a Se . >| which expression among them constitutes the 
een accessible, as now, to his fertile mind! | peculiar mode of conversation. Therefore they 


Yet this, intrinsically a feebler book than any cannot think one thing and speak another; for 
of aa 8 — novels, is ten times as | their expression would betray their inward sen- 
well received by his countrymen as were any | timents 
of Brown’s writings ! Such we are persuaded| “ There is a great deal of gentleness and 
will be the case with pernicious works of the | amiability manifested through their exteriors: 
kind for some time to come. For the general /and inasmuch as the external form corresponds 
. . . . . . : j t 4 i i >| > 4 - 
undervaluing of imagination, which is a part | eesrube sony kr age acedort aged —— rege 
of Ameriesn education. necessarily reacts in munications with each other are inflowings © 
h if ’ ; y interior affection. And as they are highly sus- 
the growth of a fanciful and diseased rational. | ceptible to universal love, they are incessantly 
ism, and our matter-of-fact training produces a expressing this by the congenial radiations of 
satarnalia of common-sense, just as the paral- their expressive countenances. P 
lelogram streets of Philadelphia breed a riotous| ‘ They reason inductively. They associate 
disposition. Fiction is the natural vegetable with the internal of all things, as being the only 
diet of the young or untutored mind (as HE reality in the Universe. Their associations 
well knew who mixed the strong meat of doc- | With each other are according to the inward 
trine with entertaining parables), and no inte a eee cal and national relations. For 
. ter ‘ . ga ‘ al rel , 
a youth sn -a enjoy ry fair share ot by an influx of inward desire froff one to ano- 
egitimate novel reading at the period of life | ther, which is perfectly spiritual, they become 
when the mind craves such aliment, could in | attached : and thus conjvined, they exist in per- 
oe maturer ogee’ ee ee the weight to fect unity, by virtue of their perfect interior 
e cosmogony o is delirious concoction virtues. 
that he once did to the mundane theories) ‘ Knowing these indestructible truths, and 
traceable in the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- knowing all things which are unchanging, they 
ments. ‘submit unresistingly to be nena exclu- 
But we must give at least one extract ‘ively thereby. Hence they observe great care 
: p _ in producing, and in preserving the health of, 
ays a We toa before us, show | their offspring. Health being thus indelibly 
7 aay: e select t e account of very enstamped upon their constitutions while 
society and moral science in the planet Jupi-| young, strengthens in their growth, and they 
ter ; because, as the Revelaéor asserts : | become enlightened in the perfect knowledge of 
; 2 these principles. Therefore, disease 1s not 
** By abstract dissertations upon these, the known among them; and being free from this 
mind may be led to conceive of important imperfection enables them to generate exces- 
truths by analogy ; and the application of these | sively fast. ‘ 
truths will be of incalculable value in pro-| ‘ Their constitutions being composed of light 
moting the happiness and peace of the inhabit- | and changing particles, they soon change their 
ants of the earth. And that such application | form of existence. They do not die, but rather 
will be made, is by no means improbable. And | sink into repose by an expansion of their inte- 
tee these ee ag impressed = the in- | riors, which seek more agreeable — ane 
ternal principle of man, man will become | regarding this as a mere metamorphosis, they 
generally enlightened ; and an extensive know- | escape with transports of delight; and they are 
—— of things existing, will unite his affections | hence pleased with the evanescent existence of 
to Truth. And in proportion to the extent of | the body. 
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“ Moreover the inhabitants of this planet 
look upon the changes and vicissitudes of their 
physical being, as natural and inevitable conse- 


inhabitants of the Earth will be led to recognise 
their institutions, and to spurn with the utmost 
abhorrence all things that are opposed to 


quences of existing causes. These vicissitudes ‘righteousness, Thus efforts will be made to 
are but few; but in proportion to the refinement bring about a better state of things ; and this 
of particles composing their body, is the brevity | will be the unfolding of interior truths and 
of their existence. For that which is fine and | principles that are at this moment considered as 
delicate exists but a little while in any form;| imaginary and chimerical. And by properly 
but that which is heavy and imperfect, con- conceiving of the celestial peace and purity that 
tinues in the form longer in consequence of |flow spontaneously from interior truths, the 
being less active and less susceptible to foreign minds of the Earth will become relieved from 
action. And as the inhabitants of Jupiter are | their external bonds of corruption, into the in- 
composed of finer elements than those com-| expressible light and liberty of celestial love 
posing the inhabitants of the earth, they remain | and peace ! 
in the form but a short period, by reason of its| ** Concerning Jupiter's spiritual inhabitants, 
active and changeable composition, Thirty |I will hereafter speak, when the knowledge is 
years is the average duration of their form’s ex-| given me by spiritual influx from the sirth 
istence. Sphere. But, for the present, I leave this 
** Having an expansive and sweeping intel-| planet, which is abounding with all that 
lect, they comprehend the laws and relations of | attaches the affections and feelings of man, as 
their being with one concentrated thought. | the objects of his deepest yearnings, while as- 
And meditation in them is thrown out upon | piring to higher states of purity and peace. And 
their countenances with a sweet expression, | man’s desires for celestial magnificence, are the 
which would, if it could be seen by an inhabit- | spontaneous breathings of his interior principle. 
ant of the earth, bring forth an ejection of tears | And his aspirations and anticipations cannot be 
and a gush of feeling that could not be express- | too exalted ; for he may rest assured from the 
ed. Their mode of conversation is thus dis- | evidences now presented, that his anticipations 
tinctly and unequivocally expressive ; for it is a | are scarcely as a single thought in comparison to 
mode of expressing the impressions existing | the destined future expansion of his interiors, 
upon their interiors. And these beam forth | and to the celestial light, peace, and magnifi- 
with such perfect brightness and affection, that | cence, that await not only the spiritual composi- 
they are responded to by the interior affections | tion of mankind, but every particle existing in 
of every other being. It being absolutely im- | infinite space !” 
possible for them to think one thing and speak | 


: | There—if the reader would know more 
another ; to have a greater amount of self-love | 


tl ; Le UN tang? about “ the important truths” to be studied by 
van universal affection ; to think impurely or | ;, " 9 d th licati f th 
conceive unrighteous thoughts ; and being thus | , *®#08Y _ ESE = 
free from all the imperfections of this and other | Joverian teachings to our terraqueous condition, 
earths, their exteriors are open to the reception | W@ would refer him to an article entitled “ Love 
of light and trath, which correspond to the fire |and Jupiter,’ got up on the same mesmeric 
of spiritual purification. plan, in one of the back numbers of Godey’s 
* They inbabit well-constructed edifices, Magazine. 
whose form corresponds to that of a tent, rather Sa 
than a house, on Earth. These are lined with| The Months, by W. C. Hosmer. Boston: 
a bluish bark, taken from a tree of the second W. D. Ticknor & Co. 
class ; and they are thus rendered impervious to | The Poetical Works of William Alexander, 
cold, water, and light. They receive one twen- A.M., including his Christian Dramas and 
ty-fifth of the light of the Sun that the Earth Minor Poems, with Dissertations on Pestry, 


enjoys. But this, striking vertically at the ¥). : : hi Pea 
equator, at which place is located their exten- B. Lippincott & Co Life. Philadelphia : 


sive habitations, gives them the enjoyment of as | : 
much light as could be possibly obtained from | De Tocquevitte, in one of the chapters of 
the centre of our Solar System. his work on America, thus characterizes the 

** They are divided into families, associations, | literature of a democratic state: “ There will 


and nations, Their families are composed of | he more wit than erudition, more imagination 
such individuals as have a desire for the com- 


pany of each other from a congeniality of interior — ee pr glia mennees 
affection. Families grow into associations, and | = re sey tote f iy re fo ee 
these into nations ; and the whole forms one | Vigor of t 1ought— requently of great variety 
perfect, harmonious, spiritual brotherhood! _| #4 singular fecundity. ‘The object of authors 
“ The cause of this state of things is the in- | will be to astonish rather than to please, and 
telligence which exists among them ; and this, | sur the passions more than to charm the 
transcendingthe erudition of the inhabitants of | taste. 
Earth to an infinite extent, enables them to This view of the condition of literature 
comprehend the uses of all things, and their | taken by the distinguished French critic upon 
original adaptations. Therefore they make pro- | Society, has often suggested a text to our 


per applications of these uses; the result of | periodical essayists, or been used by American 
which is their glorious purification. And as) 








they are surrounded by various vegetables, birds, 
and animals, they are also capable of making a 
proper application of these, to promote their 
greatest happiness and peace. 

“‘ They reason so perfectly by induction and 
from correspondences, that whatsoever may be 
the specific quality of their affections and de- 
lights, these are all ultimately centred in the 
proper comprehension of all that is connected 
with their state of mental association. 
affections that are breathed forth from their in- 
teriors are so charmingly typified upon their 
exteriors, and even the representation itself is 
such an emblem of love a purity, that an un- 
speakable appreciation of their mutual interior 
affections is reciprocally established in their 
minds ! 

** Thus is the physical and mental, or natural 
and spiritual man, made perfect. And by con- 
ceiving of the indestructible relation which ex- 


writers, when enforcing a favorite theme, in 
deploring the deficiency in American letters, 
of the very attributes which the Philosophic 
Frenchman insists upon as indispensable re- 
quisites to nationality, in the literature of our 
* fierce democracie.” 


It is remarkable that so much ingenuity 
has been expended in accounting for the 


‘And al | Sulit poverty of American writers in the 


qualities thus demanded of them, and that no 
one thinks of disputing the dogma upon which 
the requisition is founded ! 

We deny it in tote, and hope in a very few 
words to bring our readers over to our 
opinion. 

The literature of a country, to be a living 
literature, must minister to the needs of that 
country. And the original purpose of one 





ists between purity and truth, the minds of the 


form of literature, one character of writing, as 


{ 
} 








[Sept. 11, 
distinguished from other forms and characters 
of literary production, is to supply some 
special want. Now as it happens ‘in this 
country, we need “ erudition” more than we 
do “ wit ;” we need “ taste” more than we do 
“energy ;” we need elegance of sentiment 
more than we do aught to “ stir men’s pas- 
sions ;’—in a word, it is the ameliorating, and 
not the stimulating influences of letters which 
are most required by our condition! — It is the 
winning lyre of Amphion, not the clarion peal 
of Pindar, which is needed in our over-ener- 
getic state of Society—where everything com- 
bines to excite the mind to outward action, 
and where there is so little to encourage it to 
inward meditation. 

Poetry especially has no mission among us 
to rouse the torpid soul from lethargy, or t 
crumble the crust of slavish conventionalisnt 
by recalling the freedom and heroism of the 
heroic ages. When the whim seizes us, we 
do up that sort of thing in our own persons by 
changing a fashionable dress coat for a hunting. 
shirt, and striding across the Rocky Mountains ; 
or blow it off ina Presidential election: or 
upset a State Constitution and make another; 
or instead of putting it on ink and paper, we 
write it out across the prairies in iron rails of 
a thousand miles in length or so.—No, the 
province of Poetry here is clearly to temper 
mental excitement already existing, with the 
more genial graces of sentiment; to mellow 
and refine a hard self-seeking intellectuality ; 
which believing itself ever in quest of “ Utili- 
ty,” is inevitably tending towards the most 
grovelling materialism. ‘The mission of Poetry 
in America is to accompany the March of 
Mind, not as a bugler sounding the charge of 
its thronged legions, but as an humble musician 
who, dragged along in the procession (as 
Charles Lamb has it), occasionally plays some 
home-strain at the evening bivouac, whicli 
shall keep alive the memory of some civil 
graces in the great moving camp. In short, 


.| the American muse is not called upon to indite 


either an Iliad or the “Song of a Shirt.” 
The whole country is engaged in acting an 
Epic, and a very original one too; and the 
poor woman who got only a dinner for making 
up linen last week, to-day gets a dollar a 
by writing tales for a new magazine just 
started “ for the Million.” : 

In the teeth, then, of all that is said about 
“nationality” by one class of critics and 
about. “ utility ” by another, our Alleghanian 
muse, if she were only a little more of a virago 
than she is, might make good the assertion 
that while she ministers to taste and feeling. 
to elegance of sentiment and refinement 0! 
expression, she feeds a want, she supplies a 
need, and is engaged like an honest woman, 
and a patriotic woman, and a philanthropic 
woman, in the true mission of American Muse- 


With this conviction fresh upon us, the 
reader will see that we are in the best possibic 
state of recipiency for the good things in the 
books before us ; the one the production of 2 
gentleman already favorably enrolled upon the 
register of poets, the other a literary exper! 
ment by a fresh candidate for the degree Apol- 
laureate. 

We are glad to find Mr. Hosmer’s poems 11 
such good hands as those of ‘Ticknor—te 
prince of poetic publishers, whose generous 
margins make each type show as distinctly as 
a bombazine-clad bather on Rockaway Beach. 
There is a freshness and freedom of spirit 10 
Mr. Hosmer’s verses that makes them all 
worthy of their fair typographical embodiment ; 
whether he tells us that in January— 
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« Pale forms along the mountain side— 
Mad cavalry of Winter !—ride : 
Through whirling clouds of snow.” 


Or sings of some February field— 


“ Where, girt by groves, a clearing spread 
Were, bic, like s darkening beard 
On the pale visage of the dead, 

Above the level snow appeared.” 


Or pictures the scene in March, when— 


“ From many & sugar camp upcurls 
Blue smoke above the maple boughs, 
And shouting boys and laughing girls 
Wild Echo from her covert rouse.” 


Or with classic feeling relates how— 


“ By April of the sunny tress 
"The mighty spell of death is broke, 
As marble, with a fond caress, 
‘To life the son of Belus woke.” 
Or stirs memory’s withered leaves in an after 
spring, by touching with tenderness the inspirit- 
ing associations ot May— 
“ Bright drops on floral cup and bell, 
When brenks the first fair morn of May, 
No longer, blest by fairy spell, 
Can charm the freckled mole away ; 
But ah! this season of delight 
Hath magic yet to make more bright 
‘The tombstone of the Past ; 
And Memory ‘ a-Maying’* goes, 
Reviving many a withered rose, 
In gardens dim and vast.” 

But we are running on with a sentence so 
long that the two ends of it will never meet, 
and we must even now cut it short in the mid- 
dle. These are charming bits, and equally 
graceful and life-like is the following Rhyme 
of June (by the by, the real poetic May of 
our latitudes) — 

“Where spreads the meadow, broad and long, 
its velvet to the river’s brink, 
There is a rivalry in song 
Between the lark and bobolink . 
While sunny skies drop golden rain, 
The former pours a fife-like strain 
From her expanding throat— 
The latter, on some grassy spire, 
Rocks toand fro—a teathered lyre 
Of full, voluptuous note.” 


But softly —* the lark !”—what lark ? sure- 
ly the poet does not mean to place our Ameri- 
can mead-lark’s wailing whistle—a beautiful, 
but still monotonous note, side by side with the 
bob-o-linkum’s gushing song? even the cat- 
bird (mamatwa, the musical Algonquins call 
him), that much slandered but delicious song- 
ster of our northern ves and gardens, is 
not to be named with the favorite warbler, im- 
mortalized by bearing the name of Linkum 
Fidelius! Shakspeare, to be sure, makes a 
great ado about the English lark, a totally 
different bird from ours—but Shakspeare 
never heard a bob-o-linkum save in his dreams 
of an American June in Fairy Land. 


_ “July” puts one of Mount’s best pictures 
into sweet verse, and offers several others of 
the poet’s own, in keeping with it. “ August” 
is equally good. The opening line, however, 
ought to be changed in a future edition, Mr. 
Gallagher, the Cincinnati poet’s admired lines 
en August, opening nearly identically in the 
same way. 
“ Dust on thy mantle, dust.”"— Gallagher. 
“Dust on the robe of August clings.”— Hosmer. 


And another poet’s exquisitely concentrated 
picture of a brook in midsummer— 


“The 


pebbles are d 
And ry on the upper side, 


dark and wet below.’—Mrs. Oakes Smith. 


following : y being expanded into the 


Aes be gee of the brook 
S paved with pebbles dry, 
ee by the purling wave * more, 
hey catch a gleam of silver ore, 
But dull and darkened lie.”"— Hosmer. 


It may be useless to mention that we do not 
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point out these similarities of thought so com- 
mon among the best writers, as being plagia- 
risms. Mr. Hosmer evidently observes na- 
ture for himself, nor is the chastity of his 
muse impeachable in this way. Our readers 
now will not quarrel with us for quoting seve- 
ral stanzas from the next poem as apposite to 
the present month. 


“ Month of heart—September mild ! 
Thy transient reign is passing bright; 
The vine-hung temple of the wild 
Is streaked with golden light: 
Insects are singing in the grass, 
And, as with joitering step I puss, 
Shy pigeons greet my view, 
Robbing the fragrant sassafras 
Of berries darkly blue. 


“ Nigh moutdering logs, with moss o’erspread, 
Gleam the striped Arum’s coral beads, 
And brake-stems, shaken by my tread, 
Drop their round, clustering seeds : 
“ On a few children of the shade 
That pale, fantastic painter—Frost— 
Warm colors with celd hand hath laid, 
Though not a leaf is lost: 
Blood-drops may, here and there, be seen 
On the low Sumach’s vest of green, 
As if its heart had bled, 
And, where tall maples form a screen, 
The grove is growing red. 


“ Yon mower, while the buckwheat falls 
In reddish swaths, his task to cheer, 
Some rude old ballad strain recalls 
That well [ love to hear: 
The squirrel, trighted by his song, 
A neighboring cornfield’s edge along 
Races in wild dismay, 
And startled crows, a noisy throng, 
Fly through the woods away. 


“ Old pastures, seamed by paths of sheep, 
Fresh from the baths of gentle showers, 
Are rivalling the verdure deep 
Of May’s enchanted hours :— 
The mushroom lifts its roof of snow, 
With roseate hangings draped below, 
Tent meet for fairy folk! 
And while his boughs wave to and fro, 
Fall acorns from the oak. 


“ Huge wains, piled high with yellow maize, 
Groan as their wheels cut through the soil, 
And the blithe hunter homeward strays, 
Bearing his feathered spoil ; 
With mist the distant hills are crowned, 
And winds, in passing, waft a sound, 
Pleasant to Boyhood’s ear, 
Of ripe fruit falling to the ground 
In orchards planted near.” 

There is fine poetic feeling animating these 
stanzas, and we could take pleasure in culling 
still further from Mr. Hosmer’s volume, but it 
is time to turn to the second work, whose 
title is at the head of this article. 


“ What, the life and writings of the country- 
man of William of Hawthornden, the ac- 
complished William Alexander, first Earl of 
Sterling! Who under the sun at this late day 
can have collected his fragmentary remains ? 
Has the New Jersey Historical Society been 
busy again among the papers of the last 
earl ?” 

Such was our natural mental exclamation 
upon reading the formal title of this hot- 
pressed octavo. A_ spirited mezzotint por- 
trait by Welch, from a daguerreotype by Sim- 
mons, showing the author to be a fine looking 
fellow, soon dispelled the misapprehension by 
its modern costume, while introducing us most 
favorably to William Alexander, A.M. of the 
University of Pennsylvania; an estimable 
gentleman who seems to have been moved to 
make this publication by “a heartfelt desire 
that as his country is rapidly advancing in poli- 
tical glory, she may with equal rapidity ad- 
vance in literary glory.” 

Mr. Alexander has, therefore, turned author ; 
not in the underhand frivolous way of throw- 
ing some anonymous publication upon the cur- 
rent, and waiting till the public mind is all astir 
to know “ who let that book loose,” but com- 
ing manfully before the world with a short 
sketch of his own life and literary character 








prefixed to his writings by his own hand. The 
tenor of this literary autobiography is of a 
character to stimulate a curious interest in the 
productions which it fitly heralds. We note 
with special interest the fact that “the writer 
has had the privilege of being under the care 
of some of the most accomplished and learned 
instructors,” as giving value to the subsequent 
memorabilia that “ he was not defrauded, how- 
ever, of his share of the rod, that awful scep- 
tre of school dominion,” and that “to every 
species of poetry attention has been paid by 
the writer—and with what success this volume 
will show.” These pregnant passages are not 
unsuitable harbingers to the fifty pages of 
“ Dissertations on Poetry,” and a variety of 
other themes, which form the second division 
of the book. These are characterized by an 
orthodox goodness of feeling and scholar-like 
sustainment of the most approved language, 
which shows how our author disdains to bor- 
row any adventitious inspiration from the sub- 
jects with which he deals; the only striking 
exception to this rule being the following bold 
and imaginative conjuring up of the “ genius of 
temperance,” with which the glowing writer 
rushes into one of his essays. 


**T see a stranger form before me, young and 
beautiful, in whose hand is a parchment scroll ; 
the pledge of temperance }” 


There is a violence and an abruptness in 
the introduction of this novel picture at the 
very commencement of an essay, which even 
its originality does not make wholly pardona- 
ble in a mature devotee of letters like our au- 
thor. The following passage, too, in the last 
paragraph of the same dissertation, will be 
thought by some to savor too strongly of the 
extravagance of the romantic school. 


* Let us hailthen, not only by our words, 
but by our actions, the speedy approach of the 
temperance millennium.” <A milder term, like 
“let us welcome,” strikes us as more in con- 
sonance with the tempered enthusiasm of the 
rest of this passage. 

A similar abandon of emotion is again appa- 
rent, when our author at last fairly seizes the 
lyre of Timotheus in the third division of his 
book, and launches into the Christiad, an epic 
poem of two thousand lines. Here, however, 
a more glowing diction and greater boldness 
of thought are not only pardonable, but worthy 
of all admiration. And when our author tells 
us that— 

( —— invoked 
Calliope thus sorrowfully sings 
Of God's redeemed ——,” 

we are struck at once with the harmonious 
congtuity of poetic feeling, which lifts the 
mythology of the heathen Greek from its trite 
and pedantic associations into the life-reviving 
and healthy atmosphere of evangelical inspira- 
tion. Our author is well aware of the spirit- 
ual unity which pervades the poetic forms of 
all time, and his skill in using this property 
with the happiest effect is equally well shown 
in the Hebrew drama, which forms the suc- 
ceeding division of his book. Here, in act v., 
scene 4, he introduces most ean the 
maids of Palestine around a funeral pile, sing- 
ing a verse of Mrs. Hemans’s song, “ Bring 
flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed.” 
He certainly could have put no sweeter song 
in the mouths of those girls, nor one more a 

propriate to sing on such an occasion; nor do 
we think he has taken half such a liberty with 
it as the Tetotallers have perpetrated upon 
“Sparkling and bright,” by turning it into a 
temperance song, In one of the shorter poems, 
however, the appropriation of the words of an- 
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other seems to require some apology to explain 
the apparent, but we doubt not inadvertent, 
plagiarism. 

“Columbia, Hail! thy sons a noble band.” 


Here the resemblance to the opening couplet 
of a well known poem written by Judge Hop- 
kinson, of Philadelphia, cannot but strike every 
person of general reading— 

“ Hail, Coluwbia [happy land, 
Hail, ye heroes, heaven-born) band,” 
are the identical words of Judge Hopkinson’s 
song; and we would deferentially submit that 
the phrase “ heaven-born,” though placed by 
our brackets outside of the parallel,are still so 
nearly identical in meaning with the term 
“ noble,” used by our author, that the identity 
of thought as well as expression seems alike 
proven. Our author, in a subsequent poem of 


the collection, says far more originally— 


“Sweet Spirit of the Press, we bid thee hail !” 


| otherwise might have been 


prmensl only, into 
an universal import. Thomas a Kempis, 
| Baxter, Taylor, Doddridge, Scougal, and 
others, might be cited as meeting nearly every 
spiritual phase, and as having that compact 

artistic form which is the result not of elabo- 

_rate design, but of genuine character in their 
, authors. and numerous attendants, have the best lodyinvs. 
| The work before us seems to have been) but what thinkest thou of this, that not oni. 
| written by a surgeon in the British Navy, and | angels should be thy guards, but the Lord Gui) 
we have the dates and locality where each of | of gods, the Lord God of Gods! should himse\; 
a form en-|be thy watchman? How secure, then, seein, 

g | thine omnipotent Guardian neither slumbers y., 

nothing "in the thought suggested by the sleet under thy earthly sovereign 
locality, and, therefore objectionable, as giving | thy tent in the on San wills the nn 
the book the aspect of a pious claptrap. Of) of the army fixeth his splendid ts 
the sincere religious aspirations of the author, | the centre, yet only men encamp around hin. 
not a doubt can exist in the mind of the reader ;| but wherever thou pitchest, ‘the anvel a 
but in going over page after page of right and the Lord encampeth round about thee’ 

_good thought, unrelieved by one of a single| What, then, should thy conduct be, 0 thoy 
shade of originality, we were forcibly remind-| that art highly favored of the Lord! Thou 


Elisha’s God is thy God, and the standing force, 
of eternity are still the same, being truly the 
immortal legion; yes, their employment is 
ae the same, till all the saints are brought to 
glory. 

**When on a journey thou puttest up at an 
inn, thou mayst be obliged to take the worst 
room, while others, who have a grand retinue, 





the Meditations was peuned; 
tirely superfluous it would appear, as there i 


The expletive “sweet” here, applied to the ed of the pithy remark of the excellent Chan- 


fierce spirit of Journalism, is evidently intended 
ra os mes _ Sail” Suabereere one of the neatest bits of pithy alliteration 
saye— (ever uttered. AS ‘ 
| The truth is, that the religious community, 
_in their eagerness to preserve all records of the 
And why may not other poets bid our bitter spiritual experiences of the seriously inclined, 
political paragraphists to “ hail sweetly ?” overrate the character of such productions ; 
But we are trifling too long with the good are misled by the odor of sanctity which they 
nature both of our author and of our readers. | give forth, and do in fact injure the high and 


merit of certain poems, “ Poor, but pious is 


“ Roar me as gently as a sucking dove.” 


The former, for aught we know, may be a_ holy cause which they wish to serve, by pour- | 


future Byron, whose “ Hours of Idleness” we ing from the press the elaborate and vapid 
are now reviewing; and although he has not|emanations of pure but contracted minds. 
yet struck the true vein, there may still be a|'Then, too, it should be borne in mind that a 
rich mine of poetry in his nature. His aspira- | diary is the most sacred thing in the world— 
tions are all excellent, but his scholastic educa- | the candor of a soul divested of impediment, 
tion has seemingly acted only as yet like|and unveiled in the presence of spiritual 
veneering, in covering up the natural grain of | essences; consequently an Editor should feel 
the faculties, which it should have developed | the utmost delicacy in thrusting out to the 
while polishing. world that which should fill with awe even 
Weare rather inclined to think, however, | those most privileged by affection. — 
that Mr. Alexander has altogether mistaken his | We have before said this work is hardly . 
vocation. A scholarly appreciation of what subject fora review. We extract the follow- 
is beautiful in literature, with earnest religious | "8 as a happy specimen of the author’s 
feelings, is not alone enough to make a poet. style :— 
The jeading poem of his volume has some : - 
passable lines in it, but the following stanza *« Under sail, May 1, 1759. 
from “the Ruins of Balbec,” is altogether} “Among the failings with which the saints 
the best brick that a disciple of Hierocles | are chargeable, surely this is one: Too mean 
could select from the thirty-three different | 
structures by which our author has attempted 
to build the lofty rhyme :— 
“ Behold! wild vines, and weeds, and ivy green, 
Wreathe the rich pillars, desolate and old, 
Though still magnificent as they had been 
Before their temples’ fall. And stern and bold 
They yet their Maker's power unfold; 


While others’ capitals on ali sides round, 
Lie thick as bones of men on other roll’d 


** SAINTS HONORABLE. \ 


in their greatness the love of God is exalt- 
ed. The poor man who has many troubles 
;every day to combat with, and is subject- 
/ed perhaps to daily indigence, would think it 
| presumption in him to believe that there were 
orders given in the court of heaven concerning 
| him by name, that necessary supply should be 
|sure to him; and that no less than angels, who 
U Re nicedkrahe |attend the throne, were commissioned to secure 
Jpon some mighty warrior’s battle-ground, re rsa ; - ae * 
Where heroes fell t sleep till the last trump shall | Ms safety: But since God’s eternal Son con- 
sound.” | descended to come to minister to the sons of 
men, ‘and give his life a ransom for many,’ it 
Solitude Sweetened ; or, Miscellaneous Medita- | well becomes the brightest of the angelic hosts 
lions, .» ge. By James Meikle. New | to minister unto the heirs of salvation. ; 
York: Robert Carter. | Truly, O saint! a serious consideration of 
‘ | thine high estate (for ‘ since thou wast precious 
A work of this character scarcely comes | 


; , ; in his sight, thou hast been honorable’), ought 
under the province of a Reviewer, being not an | not to puff up thy mind with pride, but to fill 


exposition of thought nor a collection of| thine heart with holy admiration and wonder, 
facts, but simply the evolving of personal im-| and to swell thy soul with ecstasy and love! 
pressions, not from outward suggestions, but! The men of the world may scorn thy mean cot- 
internal states of mind. Things of this sort! tage, but had they one glance of the angelic 
are of incalculable individual importance, as| guards that do duty there, they would conclude 
fixing the otherwise fleeting impression into a | 't to be the palace of a king, or the gate of heaven, 
high and protective habitude ; but unless ema-| Elisha’s servant was of the same mind he re the 
nating from a mind of more than ordinary pe = Preven a mF elon ie 
freshness and originality, have little of value | OW" rua «A: : : : 


. | we do? we are undone, for we have no power 
te the public at large. Fortunately the closet to withstand the Syrian army.’ But, anon, he 


of the devoutly disposed is not deficient in| sees the mountain shining around them with 
works of this character bearing that unques- | celestial guards, and covered with the flaming 
tionable stamp of Genius, which converts what | chariots of the King of glory. Now, O saint! 





ning, when his opinion was asked as to the | 


apprehensions of their own greatness though | 


shouldst study holiness in the highest devree, 
|in gratitude to him whodeals so with thee: 
j and humility, that thou mayst never forget 
thyself, and so cease to wonder at the heayen. 
ly condescension! Is it thy part, O saint! 
when so honored, so defended by the King, to 
' hold disloyal conferences with his implaca\\e 
‘enemies, self, sin, Satan, against whom the 
‘Lord hath sworn that he will have war for 
ever? When he, in redeeming grace, has raised 
| thee up to heaven, wilt thou through sin debase 
‘thyself to hell? Now, O saint, thou art no Jess 
happy, and thy condition no less grand than 
this. Live, then, above the wor!d and its vanities, 
with a greatness of soul that evidences thy divine 
descent, till the day come, in which thou shalt 
be exalted to that glory, of which thou art now 
an expectant, candidate, and heir.” 


} 





Foreign Correspondence 

WHAT CAN BE DONE IN TEN WE 

Brief daily notes of a business man, on the way 

to and from Naples, with his wife, in \~17. 
NO. Vi.—ROME, 


Palaces and Pictures—Etruscan Museum— 
Ancient Baths—Palm Sunday—The 
Capitol—Music. 


March 26th, 33d day—6th in Rome.—Bre- 
vity the soul of wit. The names alone must do 
for remembrances. To-day we “ did” a few ot 
| the palaces and galleries. First, the Borcuese 
|Pauace; Borghesi family one of the most 
famous in Rome, and has given it a Pope or two: 
palace very large and impusing—gallery exten- 
sive, and choice ; arranged ona ground floor suite 
| of rooms—many gems, particularly the Cumin 
| Sybil, Titian’s ** we and Profane Love ;” Ra- 
, phael’s Entombment; Domenichino’s Chace of 
| Diana; Andrea del Sarto’s Holy Family, and 
| others too tedious to mention. It’s singular how 
| those great artists would run upon the same su)- 

ject—there are about 20 “ Holy Families” in the 

one private collection. Here, as in other palaces, 
printed lists of the pictures in each room an! 
tubes for viewing the pictures are provided for 
visitors—as if it was a public exhibition instead 
of a private palace, courteously thrown open to 
all who choose to come and give a paul or two 
to the custodé.—In this gallery saw a splen- 
did table of variegated marble, probably the finest 
in Rome. 

Cuict Patace—gallery small and not re- 
markable. 

Dorta Patace; of immense extent, and the 
finest front on the Corso; gallery large and ver) 
interesting—several beautiful Claudes, and many 
finely finished Dutch and Flemish pictures— 
well worth revisiting. 


Took time for rest, and reflection on those 
pictures ; then away again to St. Peter’s, to Ves- 
pers : very fine music in one of the side chapels, 
and a crowd to hear it; during which the Pope 
comes in with a long train of ecclesiastics an 
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‘als—one bearing a cushion and movable 
age which the Pope kneeled before each 
chapel round the church in succession, the cush- 
ion being taken up and carried further as soon as 
His Holiness had said his prayers, When he 
passed St. Peter’s (or Jupiter’s) statue, one went 
before and. wiped the toe with a very white 
handkerchief ; the Pontiff then kissed it and put 
his head under the foot of the Statue in reverent 
humility, and crowds of the unwashed rushed to 
take the next kiss. 

March 27th, 34th day—7th in Rome.—To the 
Vatican: Special permission to see the Etruscan 
Museum ; exceedingly curious; wonderful per- | 
fection of the jewelry—rings, bracelets, &c., and | 
household articles found in the Etruscan tombs ;-- | 
a model of the tombs showing how these articles | 
were placed when found, Immense variety of | 
Etruscan vases—those referred to probably by a 
brother Yankee who had tumbled down into 
Rome by some chance, and thought it * a nice 
place enough, but some things in it were rather 
out of repair’—as to those “old pots,” he 
couldn’t see the use of them. Egyptian Muse- 
um :—not large, but admirably arranged, the sky- 
blue ceiling studded with stars; with the granite 
columns takes you vividly into an unroofed 
Egyptian temple in the desert. Another walk 
through the galleries—the Hall of Animals ; the 
long series of inscriptions from ancient tombs 
and those of the early Christians ; the splendid 
porphyry and granite bathing tubs of the more 
luxurious Romans; the rich and massive tombs 
of the Constantine family ; and, in short, another 
look at the Vatican and its contents. 

P.M. Rode out to the Tortonra VitLA—a 
mile beyond the Porta Salaria. The wealthy 
banker has been expending vast sums upon this 
place, and gives tickets to see it on Saturdays 
when it deesn’t rain. Fine grounds and beauti- 
ful view from them over the Campagna to the 
hills of Albano, Tivoli, &c.—-but the imitation 
ruins in the grounds are of course contrived for 
eflect. The different buildings in the Villa (for 
that name is applied to the whole establishment) 
are superbly adorned without regard to expense, 
—-too much finery perhaps—but yet very exqui- 
site in its way. In one of them is a splendid 
theatre--with ante-rooms adorned with busts and 
statues, fine marbles, mosaics, frescoes, and ali 
that art can devise or money pay for, to be re- 
cherché ;~-artificial grotto, and various other 
curious and elegant contrivances in the grounds. 

Evening—the Coliseum by moonlight ;—a 
splendid night, my favorite dream fully realiz- 
ed. Ro made the tour of the corridors with a 
torch, 





*Archesonarches! * * * 

* * * * “ And the moonbeams shine 
As *twere its natural torches’ * * * to illume 
This long explored but still exhaustless mine 
Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 
Of an Italian night,” * * 
Floats o'er thi# vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadows forth its glory.” 


March 28th, 35th day—Sth in Rome.—-Paum 
Sunpay.—All the world at St. Peter’s--ergo, 5 
aay cheap for a fiacre. The ladies who 
iad tickets were in black dresses with black 
Veils instead of bonnets ; seats provided for about 
400 on each side of the grand altar. Of men- 
kind those whose coats are of the ‘ dress” style 
of tails were admitted into enclosure near the 
altar : the masses and those who didn’t choose to 
dress, kept outside, the Swiss and other Guards 
lining the nave of the church. High mass: a 
Cardinal takes off the Pope’s hat and puts it on 
again about 23 times ; sundry genuflexions; and 
then an immense pile of sticks trimmed with 
light yellow stuff of some kind mis- representing 
palms, are handed one by one to the Pope to be 

blessed” [it takes him two hours, while of 
those who stand patiently and impatiently in the 
crowd, some seem to think a general blessing of 
the whole would have been equally efficacious} ; 
then they are distributed to the cardinals and 
ecclesiastics of all grades, the ambassadors and 
consuls, &c., &c., and they all form a procession, 
re the Pope, march down the nave to 


people kneeling as his Holiness passes: and suls; very curious bas-reliefs; head of King 
other ceremonies, “ too tedious to mention.” _Mithridates of Pontus: bust of Junius Brutus, 
P.M. Ride through the Fornm again—to the | the first consul, etc. In the upper rooms found 
BaTus of CARACALLA, marvellous inextentand a gallery of paintings, including the famous 
magnificence even in their ruins ;-a modern bath- Sybilla Persico by Guercino, the Cumean Sybil 
ing house could be taken entire into one of the 29 by Domenichino, and numerous others of value 
odd apartments of Caraccalla’s baths for the peo- and interest—are they not chronicled in Mur- 
ple.—To St. John Lateran again ; the effect of the ray ?—Finished researches on the Campidoglio 
Colossal Statuary by Bernini in the principal by a visit to the CuurcH or ARAC#ELI, built on 
nave is very grand, and Dr. W. would have it to the ruins of atemple of Jupiter and connected 
be finer than St. Peter’s. History of this splen- with a large monkery ; church interesting, many 
did church most interesting. Among the relics of the pillars being antique; saw curious collec- 
which there is reason for believing in, is the tion of votive offerings and strange little pictures 
mouth of the well at which Christ saw the of some Saint’s miracles, hung up before the 
woman of Samaria, and some of the spoils taken said Saint’s chapel. 7 
at the battle of Actinm ! The BAPTISTERY of Evening—received tickets for an evening 
ConsTANTINE, a separate edifice near by, nearly | party at Palazzo del Corso; a private performance 
in its original shape, and the tub in which the | of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, by the first artists in 
first Christian emperor bathed; commemorated Rome, professional and amateur; Madame not 
by Bulwer as used by Rienzi, to the horror of the well enough, so Miss F’. accepted her ticket— 
people who beheld the sacrilege; the Scaua | received by the host and hostess with more for- 
Sana, or Stairs on which Christ ascended te | mality than expected—passed along through 
the presence of Pilate,—so popular with pil- | several ante-rooms and a score of servants ; great 
grims that the original stairs are encased in crowd—all the Roman fashionables—distinguish- 
wood to preserve them, a little spot only being | ed strangers, three or four Cardinals, the Go- 
left open to be kissed, by the hundreds of peni- | vernor of Rome, &c. Performance wonderfully 
tents who are constantly going up and down on fine-—-Miss F. pronounced it better than the same 
their hands and knees. Then passed through work in Paris, by Grisi and the famous Italian 
the Lateran gate and round the walls outside, to company. Great crowd of carriages in waiting, 
the Borghese Villaand Pincian Hill, from which | but order admirably preserved by three or four 
saw Rome at sunset, and thus finished the Sth dragoons ; a very useful escort for a “ rout,” 
day. : 
March 29th—36th day—9th in Rome —To | 
Spava PaLtace—rather rusty and dilapidated, | Pocirp. 
but contains a famous relic—no less than the | Fe 98 
Sratrve of Pompey at the base of which Cesar | HEART QUESTIONINGS. 
fell! Antiquaries admit its genuineness. Dr. | BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 
R. pronounced it execrable as a work of art—but | “ To minister in life to those we love, 
there’s something in its port and carriage—war- | And be in death remembered,—this is all 


ranting Byron's apostrophe— A woman dreams of happiness.” 
ponies eet at The New Cassandra. 





SSS ene 





“ And thou, dread statue! yet existent in 
The austerest form of naked majesty.” 


WueEn Life’s false oracles, no more replying 
Here also saw a small collection of pictures. To batiled Hope, shall mock my weary quest, 
Then to the Fanwzsr Paxace, the architec- When in the grave’s cold shadow calmly lying, 
tural chef d’euvre of Michael Angelo, and the | ‘This heart at last has found its earthly rest, 
model for the London club-houses—built, like How will ye think of me? 

the Barberini and others, of stones from the Coli- Oh! gentle friends ! 
seum !—now belongs to the King of Naples— | How will ye think of me? 
celebrated for its fine frescoes by Annibale Ca- | ; : 
racci, which nearly cost one his neck to study. | Perhaps the wayside flowers around ye spring- 


Another visit to the Pantheon and found the tomb ing, Hs E 
of Annibale Caracci near that of Raphael ;—to the | Wasting, unmarked, their fragrance and their 
Brascut PAarace to see its staircase, the finest bloom, 


in Rome ; to the Corstn1 Panacr, and enjoyed Or some fresh fountain, through the forest sing- 


there a fine collection of pictures. Lunch ; and Be id , 
consideration of the foregoing: to carry away a | Unheard, ene ong Mares € me doom : 
tithe of all these pictures in ‘* one’s eye”—nay Vill ye thus think of me : 
a hundreth part—is not very easy. ler h ' . ‘or th 

P.M. To the Museum of the Capitol, my | May not the daybeam glancing o’er the ocean, 
cochér knows nothing of the “ Capitoline,’ but | Picture my restless heart, which, like yon 
does know the Campidoglio : another study of the — gas , . 
Dying Gladi: n Reflected doubly, in its wild commotion, 

ying Gladiator, . a ae RRA. . 

| Each ray of light that pleasure’s sunshine 

“who leans upon his hand—his manly brow gave ? 

Consents to death, but conquers agony.” 


Will ye thus think of me? 
The famous antique Mosaic of Doves on a| 
vase, so often copied in smaller mosaics; the Will ye bring back, by Memory’s art, the glad- 


beautiful Faun in rosso-antico; the ** Venus of | ness 
the Capitol;” a child playing with a mask,| That sent my fancies forth, like summer 
&c., &c. The collection is immense, and there birds ? 


are many wonderfully fine works, which give Or will ye list that undertone of sadness, 

one altogether new ideas of the genius of the) Whose music seldom shaped itself in words? 
ancients. Crossed over to the Hall of the Con- | Will ye thus think of me? 
servatori and walked through the Hall of Busts | 

of eminent Italians—authors, painters, sculptors, | Remember not how dreams, around me throng~ 
&c., to the present time,—brought here from | ing, 

the Pantheon—some of them by Canova, and| Enticed me ever from life’s lowly way, 

very fine; but I looked longer at an ancient | But oh! still hearken to the deep soul-longing, 
Statue of Julius Cesar—said to be the only| Whose mournful tones pervade the poet’s lay. 
authentic memorial of that great man handed | Will ye thus think of me? 
down from antiquity--mated with another of! 

Augustus; they stand before you so stamped And then, forgetting every wayward feeling, 
with identity that | almost imagined myself for-| Bethink ye only that I loved ye well, 

mally introduced to General Julius Cesar and | Till o’er your souls that *‘ late remorse” is steal- 
his majesty, the emperor. The same court- | ing, 

yard contains fragments of a colossal Statue, the| Whose voiceless anguish only tears can tell. 
foot indicating it to have been about 100 feet Will ye thus think of me? 

high. Saw many other curious fragments,— Oh, gentle friends ! 





the grand door, and then march back again, the 


marble tabular records of the successive con- Will ye thus think of me? 
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SPENSER’S “ RUINS OF TIME.” 

[From an Essay on the Life and Writings of Edmund 
Spenser, with a special exposition of the Faery Queen ; 
by John S. Hart, A.M.; now in Press by Wiley and 
Putnam.) 

On completing the publication of the first three 
books of the Faery Queen, Spenser returned to 
Ireland. The immediate fame, however, which 
he had acquired by that publication, caused 
everything from the same source to be in de- 
mand. Hence his publisher, in the following 
year, in the absence of the author, collected and 
printed in one volume several minor pieces 
which had been distributed in manuscript among 
the poet's friends, 

The account which the publisher gives of the 
volume, is as follows: ** Since my late setting 
forth of the Fairy Queen, finding that it bath 
found a favorable passage amongst you ; 

endeavored by all good means, 


to get into my hands such small poems of the | the Ruins wrought by Time. - 
: briefly in review the ancient empires—Assyrian, 


same author’s as I heard were dispersed abroad 
in sundry hands, and not easy to be come by, by 
himself; some of them having been diversely 
embezzled and purloined from him, since his 
departure over sea’ Of the which I have, by 
good means, gathered together these few parcels 
present, which I have caused to be imprinted all 





Much was I movéd, at her piteous plaint, 
And felt my heart nigh riven in my breast, 
With tender ruth to see her sore constraint ; 
That, shedding tears a while, I still did rest, 
And after, did her name of her request. 
Name have i none (quoth she) nor any being, 
Bereft of both by Fate’s unjust decreeing. 


I was that city, which the garland wore 
Of Britain's pride, delivered unto me 
By Roman Victors which it won of yore ; 
Though nought at all but ruins now I be, 
And lie in mine own ashes, as ye see: 
Vertam | was ;—what boots it that I was, 
Since now I am but weeds and wasteful grass ? 


O vain world’s glory, and unstendfast state, 
Of all that lives on face of sinful earth ! 
Which, from their first until their utmost date, 
Taste no one hour of happiness or mirth ; 
But like as, at the ingate of their birth, 
They crying creep out of their mother’s womb, 
So, wailing back, go to their woeful tomb. 


This woman, the Genius of the ruined town, 


I have | £0e3 01 in this tuneful but melancholy strain, 


| through more than four hundred lines, to lament 


| 


| 


together, for that they all contain like manner of | 


argument in them, being all complaints and 
meditations of the world’s vanity, very grave 
and profitable.” The collection was printed in 
quarto form, dated 1591. Its general title was 
in these words: ‘*CompLAInTs, containing 
sundry small Poems of the world’s vanity ; by 
Ed. Sp.” This title originated with the pub- 
lisher, and was given for the reason contained 
in the paragraph just quoted. The poems, how- 
ever, are never quoted by this general title, but 
by the separate title given by the author to each 
separate piece. 

The first poem in this collection is entitled 
“ The Ruins of Time” It is dated 1591; and 
is dedicated to the ** Right noble and beautiful 
Lady, the Lady Mary, Countess of Pembroke.” 

This noble lady was a person of high literary 
accomplishments, and the sister of his lamented 
friend Sidney. Both Sidney and Leicester were 
now dead, and Spenser had been for some years 
removed from the circle of those friends who 
had been his early and steadfast supporters. 
One object at least of the poem under consider- 
ation, was tu" testify his gratitude to this illus- 
trious house for past favors. He seems to have 
been moved to the undertaking by an insinuation 
that he had forgotten his former friends. The 
tribute of affection which he brings is not the 
less agreeable from the fact, that at the time it 
was offered, his own star was in the ascendant, 
while that of his patrons was under a tempora- 
ry cloud. 


In proceeding to form some idea of the charac- | 


ter of this poem, the reader is requested to bear 
in mind, that on the banks of the Thames, near 
the present city of St. Albans, were to be seen, in 
the time of Elizabeth, some crumbled walls and 
mounds, supposed to indicate the site of the 
ancient Roman town, Verolamium, Verulam, or 
Verlam. Imagine yourself then, gentle reader, 
straying with the poet along these mounds, 
while you read the following stanzas : 


It chanced me one day beside the shore 
Of silver-streaming Thamesis to be, 
Nigh where goodly Verlam stood of yore, 
Of which there now remains no memory, 
Nor any little monument to see, 
By which the traveller, that fares that way, 
“ This once was she,”’ may warnéd be to say. 


There, on the other side, I did behold 
A Womans sittingsorrowfully wailing, 
Rending her yellow locks, like I gold, 
About her shoulders carelessly down trailing, 
And streams of tears from her fair eyes forth railing : 
In her right hand a broken rod she held, 
Which towards heaven she seemed on high to weld. 


Perceiving something supernatural in the ap- 
pesernss of this female, and curious to know 


oth who she was, and what was the cause of 


her unusual distress, the poet addresses her. 
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She passes 


Persian, Grecian, Roman—and then dwells with 
a heavy heart upon her own sorrowful fortunes. 


To tell the beauty of my buildings fair, 
Adorned with purest gold and precious stone, 
To tell my riches and endowments rare, 
‘That by my foes are now all spent and gone ; 
To tell my forces, matchable to none ;— 
Were but lost labour, that few would believe, 
And, with rehearsing, would me more aggrieve. 


High towers, fair temples, goodly theatres, 
Strong walls, rich porches, princely palaces, 

Large streets, brave houses, sacred sepulchres, 
Sure gates, sweet gardens, stately galleries, 
Wrought with fair pillars and fine imageries ; 

All those (O pity) now are turned to dust, 

And overgrown with black oblivion’s rust. 


The melancholy Genius continues in this way 
the sad recital of her woes, until the old grassy 
mound becomes to the reader a scene of the 
tenderest interest, when by a beautiful transition 
she passes to the real object of the whole poem. 


But why (unhappy wight) do I thus cry, 
And grieve that my remembrance quite is razed 
Out of the knowledge of posterity, 
And a!l my antique monuments defaced ? 
Since I do daily see things highest placed, 
So soon as Fates their vital thread have shorn, 
Forgotten quite as they were never born. 


It is not long, since these two eyes beheld 
A mighty Prince, of most renownéd race, 
Whom England high in count of honor held, 
And greatest ones did sue to gain his grace ; 
Of greatest ones he, greatest in his place, 
Sat in the bosom of his sovérain, 
And Right and Loyal did his word maintain. 


I saw him die, I saw him die as one 
Of the mean people, and brought forth on a bier; 
I saw him die, and no man left to moan 
His doleful fate, that late him lovéd dear : 
Scarce any left to close his eyelids near ; 
Scarce any left upon his lips to lay 
The sacred sod, or Requiem to say. 


It is hardly necessary to remark that the noble 
prince, whom the sorrowful lady thus celebrates, 
was Spenser’s patron, the Earl of Leicester. 
She goes on: 


He now is dead, and all his glory gone, 
And all his greatness vapoured to nought, 

That as a glass upon the water shone 
Which vanished quite, so soon as it was sought ; 
fis name is wern already out of thought, 

Ne any poet seeks him to revive; 

Yet many poets honoured him alive. 

Ne doth his Colin, careless Colin Clout, 
Care now his idle bagpipe up to raise, 

Ne tell his sorrow to the listening rout 
Of Shepard grooms, which wont his songs to praise : 
Praise who so list, yet I will him dispraise, 

Until he quit him of this guilty blame : 

Wake, Shepherd Boy! at length awake for shame. 


Having thus called upon Colin and the other 
shepherds to join in lamenting their common 
benefactor, she proceeds with her lamentations : 


He died, and after him his brother died, 
His brother Prince, his brother noble peer. 


And thus the woeful lady goes on to celebrate 


in succession, the virtues and princely deeds of 


different members of this distinguished family, 
dwelling of course with the tenderest affection 
upon SIpNEY. 








Most gentle spirit, breathéd from above 
Out of the bosom of the Maker’s bliss, 

In whom all bounty and all virtuous love 
Appearéd in their native properties, 

And did enrich that noble breast of his 

With treasure passing all this worldes worth 

Worthy of heaven itself, which brought it forth. 

His bappy spirit, full of power divine 
And influence of all celestial grace, 

Loathing this sinful earth and earthly slime, 
Fied back too soon unto his native place ; 
Too soon for all that did his love embrace, 

Too soon for all this wretched world, whom he 

Robbed of all right and true nobility. 

O noble spirit! live there, ever blessed, 

The world’s late wonder and the heaven's new joy; 
Live ever there, and leave me here distressed . 
With mortal cares and cumbrous world’s annoy! 

But, where thou dost that happiness enjoy, 

Bid me, O bid me quickly come to thee, 

That happy there I may thee always see ! 

Yet, whilst the Fates afford me vital breath, 

I will it spend in speaking of thy praise, 

And sing to thee, until that timely death, 

By heaven's doom to end my earthly days: 

Thereto do thou my humble spirit raise, 
And unto me that sacred breath inspire, 
Which thou there breathest perfect and entire. 


The woeful lady hopes that the verses which she 
has made tocelebrate the different members of 
this illustrious house may not be consigned to ob- 
livion. The Muse alone has power to confer 
immortality either upon men or their works. 
And so it is. Leicester, Sidney, and their com- 
peers, must for ever share the immortality of 
this beautiful poem; and thus they will not be, 
as they otherwise might have been, among the 
Ruins of Time. 

At the last, the sorrowful lady disappears, 
and the poet falls into a reverie. Under the 
influence of the subjects which have been pre- 
sented to his excited imagination, twelve V1- 
sions, or phantasms, rise before him in rapid 
succession and as rapidly disappear. Each 
vision is described in a stanza or sonnet of four- 
teen lines, and presents in itself a complete pic- 
ture. The first six visions are various scenes 
representing the instability of earthly happi- 
ness ; the other six are as many scenes repre- 
senting the enduring nature of that happiness 
which is linked with the skies, One of each 
will be sufficient to give the reader an idea of 
the whole. 

Then did I see a pleasant Parapise, 
Full of sweet flowers and daintiest delights, 
Such as on earth man could not more devise, 
With pleasures choice to feed his cheerful sprites: 
Not that which Merlin by his magic sleights 
Made for the gentle Squire, to entertain 
His fair Belphoebe, could this garden stain. 
But, oh, short pleasure ht with lasting pain! 
Why will hereafter any flesh delight 
In earthly bliss, and joy in pleasures vain, 
Since that I saw this garden wasted quite, 
That where it was, scarce seeméd any sight? 
That I, which once that beauty did behold, 
Could not from tears my melting eyes withhold. 


Now for a vision of the other kind. 


Upon that famous river's farther shore, 

‘There stood a snowy Swaw of heavenly hue, 
And gentle kind, as ever fow! afore ; 

A fairer one in all the goodly crew, 

Of white Strimonian brood might no man view: 
There he most sweetly sung the prophecy 
Of his own death in doleful elegy. 
At last, when all his mourning melody 

He ended had, that both the shores resounded, 
Feeling the fit that him forewarned to die, 

With lofty flight above the earth he bounded, 

And out of sight to highest heaven mounted, 
Where now he is become an heavenly sign : 
There now the joy is his, here sorrow mine"! 


Such is an outline of Spenser’s poem called 
“The Ruins of Time.” It is not, as the nomi- 
nal subject might lead us to fear, a collection of 
wise saws and common-place declamation—nor, 
as we might perhaps expect from its real sub- 
ject, a tissue of empty compliments ;—but it 's 
the generous outpouring of affection from 4 
warm heart touched by the fire of true genius. 
The poem is of moderate size, containing in all 
six hundred and eighty-eight lines. It is neither 
elaborate nor highly finished: yet it does not 
merit the tone of disparagement with which !t 
is sometimes mentioned. It is instinct with ge- 
nius; it is eminently Spenserian; it is, with 
all its faults, eminently beautiful. 
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Glimpses of Books. 


ons IN IRELAND —An association 
Pe 0 in the south of Ireland, which could 
not have existed in any other country, This as- 
sociation was an “ abduction club,” the members 
of which bound themselves by an oath to assist 
in carrying off such young women as were fixed 
upon by any of the members. They had emissa- 
ries and confederates In every house, who com- 
municated information of particulars—the extent 
of the girl’s fortune, the state and circumstances 
of the family, with details of their intentions and 
domestic arrangements and movements. When 
a git] was thus pointed out, the members drew 
lots, but more generally tossed for her, and im- 
mediate measures were taken to secure her for 
the fortunate man by all the rest. No class of 
society was exempt from their visits, and opu- 
lent farmers as well as the gentry were subject 
to these engagements of the clubs, according to 
their rank in life. 

The persons who were most usually concerned 
in such clubs were a class of men abounding in 
ireland, called *squireens.” They were the 
younger sons or connexions of respectable fami- 
lies, having little or no patrimnony of their own, 
but who scorned to demean themselves by any 
useful or profitable pursuit. They are described 
by Arthur Young and other writers of the day, as 
distinguished in fairs and markets, races and as- 
sizes, by appearing in red waistcoats, lined with 
narrow lace or fur, tight leather breeches and 
top boots, riding ** a bit of blood” lent or given 
them from the stables of their opulent connex- 

ons. 

One of these bloods, McNaghtan, a young 
man of good family, who had graduated at Tri- 
nity college, and ran through his fortune, paid 
attentions to Miss Knox, but her father inter- 
dicted the marriage. ‘The lover, one day finding 
her alone, took a prayer book from his pocket 
and read the marriage ceremony to her, she re- 
peating the responses, and adding to each, *‘ pro- 
vided my father consents.” After this he pub- 
licly claimed her, but the marriage was set aside 
by a process in the spiritual court, and McNagh- 
tan lay in wait for the judge with intent to mur- 
der him. The judge luckily escaped by taking 
a different route. To detach his daughter from 
this unfortunate connexion, Mr. Knox resolved to 
leave the country, and introduce her to the so- 
ciety of the metropolis; and in the beginning of 
November, 1761, prepared to set out for Dublin. 
McNaghtan and a party of his friends having in- 
formation of his intention, repaired to a cabin a 
little distance from the road with a sack full of 
firearms. From hence one of the party was dis- 
patched to the house of an old woman who lived 
by the way-side, under the pretence of buying 
some yarn, to wait for the coming up of Mr. 
Knox’s carriage. When it did arrive, the wo- 
man pointed it out, named the travellers it con- 
tained, and described the position in which they 
sat. They were Mr. Knox, his wife, his daugh- 
ter, and a maid-servant. It was attended by but 
one servant, The scout ran before, and commu- 
nicated to McNaghtan the information he had 
received. The carriage was instantly surround- 
ed by him and three other men. McNaghtan 
and one of his accomplices fired at the driver, 
whom they did not kill, but totally disabled. 
The blinds of the carriage were now close 
drawn, that the persons inside might not be re- 
cogaised. McNaghtan rode up to it, and either 
by accident or design, discharged a heavily load- 
ed blunderbuss into it at random. A shriek was 
heard inside. The blind was let down, and Mr. 
Knox discharged his pistol at the assassin. At 
the same moment another was fired from behind 
a stack of turf, by the servant who had concealed 
himself there. “ Both shots took effect in the 
body of McNaghtan. He was, however, held on 
his horse by his associates, who rode off with 
him. The carriage was then examined. Miss 
Knox was found dead, weltering in her blood. 
On the first alarm, she had thrown her arm about 
her father’s neck, to protect him, and so received 
the contents of the murderer's firearms. Five 


shot. | 

The country was soon alarmed, and a reward 
of five hundred pounds offered for the apprehen- 
sion of the murderers. A company of light horse 
scoured the district, and amongst other places | 


were led to search the house of a farmer named | 
Wenslow. The family denied all knowledze of 
McNaghtan, and the party were leaving the 
house when the corporal said to one of his com- 
panions, in the hearing of a countryman who 
was digging potatoes, that the discoverer would | 
be entitled to areward of three hundred pounds. | 
The countryman immediately pointed toa hay- 
loft, and the corporal running up a ladder, burst 
open the door, and discovered McNaghtan lying 
in the hay. Notwithstanding his miserably 
wounded state, he made a desperate resistance, 
but was ultimately taken and lodged in Lifford 
gaol, and finally hanged.—Jre/and sixty years 
ago, 


was a tissue of ignorance, blunders, and absur- 
dities, and when a real Irishman appeared off 
the stage, he was always supposed to have 


be a fair butt for ridicule. When Power took 
his seat in the box, the waiter came to him 
with a gold watch, with a gentleman’s coin- 
plimeats, and a request to know what o'clock 
it was by it. Power took the watch, and then 
directed the waiter to let him know the person 
that sent it; he pointed out one of the group 
Power rang the bell for his servant, and directed 
him to bring his pistols and follow him. He put 
them under his arm, and with the watch in his 
hand, walked up to the box, and presenting the 
watch, begged to know to whom it belonged 


own old silver one from his fob, and presented it 
to his servant, desiring him to keep it; and put- 
ting up the gold one, he gave his name and ad- 
dress, and assured the company he would keep 
it safe till called for. It never was claimed. 
Ona another occasion he ordered supper, and 
while waiting for it he read the newspaper. 
After some time the waiter laid two covered 
dishes on the table, and when Power examined 


he was indebted for such good fare, and he point- 
ed to two gentlemen in the opposite box, Power 
desired his servant to attend him, and directing 
him in Irish what to do, quietly made his supper 


Englishmen. Presently his servant appeared 
laid down before his master, and the other before 


covers Were removed, there was found in each a 
loaded pistol. Power took up his and cocked 


assuring him ‘they were at a very proper dis- 
tance for a close shot, and if one fell he was 
ready to give satisfaction to the other” The 
parties immediately rushed out without waiting 


in too great a hurry to pay their reckoning, 
Power paid it for them along with his own,— 
Sketches of Ireland sixty years ago, 


OrtcInAL Letrrer or Napoteon Bona- 





When no one was willing to own it, he drew his | 


balls of the blunderbuss had entered her body, Editor by Chevalier Luigi Baldelli, membe 
leaving the other three persons in the carriage | the Royal Court of Justice, at Bastia, in Corsica, 
with her unhurt and untouched by this random | The letter was written in French. 


r of 


_ Brienne, 15th July, 1784. 
My dear uncle—I write to inform you that my 


|dear father stopped at Brienne, on his way 


through ; he was going to Paris to take Marian- 


| ne (Elise) to St, Cyr, and for the recovery of his 


health. He arrived here onthe 2ist (June ?) 
with Lucien and the other two girls, whom you 
have seen; the former he left here behind him; 
he is 9 years old, and is 3 feet, 11 inches, 6 
lines in height; in Latin he is in the sixth class, 


, and will pass through the various branches of in- 


struction. He shows much ability and good will, 
so that we may hope he will turn out well. He 


|is in good health, full of life and spirits, and as 
'a beginner, gives satisfaction. He speaks 
| French with fluency, but has quite forgotten his 
Italian He will add a few lines to this letter, 
but I shall not give him any help that you may 
| know his savoir faire. | hope he will now write 
}to you more often than he did at Autun. [am 


Pat Power.—When travelling in England,|ten to you. And how should he? 
he had many encounters with persons who were | only two lines to my dear father—and that is sel- 
attracted by his brogue and clumsy appearance. |dom enough In truth he is no longer what he 
On one occasion a group of gentlemen were sit- | Was—I am the only one to whom he writes pretty 
ting in a box at one end of the room when Power | often. He is in the class of Rhetoric, and would 
entered at the other. The representative of | certainly distinguish himself if he would but 
Irish manners at this time on the English stage, | work, for the Principal assured my dear father, 


convinced that my brother Joseph has not writ- 
He writes 


| that there was not another pupil in the whole 
| college who possessed such decided talents for 


the characteristics of his class, and so to| 


physics, rhetoric, and philosophy, and that none 
excelled him in translation. With regard tothe 


| profession which he prefers, you know that the 
;Church is the one which he first fixed upon. 
| He continued in this mind till to-day, when he 
| resolved to serve the king. He is very wrong in 
| this, in many respects. In the first place, as my 
|dear father observes, he has not sufficient cou- 
|rage to encounter the dangers of a combat—his 


delicate health will not permit him to undergo 


\the hardships of acampaign—and my brother's 


} 
; 


notions of the military profession are very much 
those of a garrison life. And, in truth, my dear 
brother will make a capital barrack officer; he 
is well educated, of a gay turn of mind, and con- 
sequently well adapted for frivolous compliments, 


|while his talents will render him agreeable in 


society—but how will he do in battle? This my 


| dear father rather doubts. 


their contents he found they were two dishes of | 
smoking potatoes. He asked the waiter to whom | for the Church—so that this change of mind 


| 


off the potatoes, to the great amusement of the | 


the persons in the opposite box. When the. 


it, telling one of the others to take up the second, | 


for a second invitation, and with them several | 
persons in the adjoining box. As they were all) 


Qu’ importe 4 des guerriers ces frivoles avantages ? 
Que sont tous les trésors sans celui du courage ! 

A ce prix fussiez-vous aussi beau qu’ Adonis, 

Du Dieu méme du Pinde eussiez-vous eloquence, 
Que sont tous ces dons sans celui de la valliance ? 


Inthe second place he has had an education 


comes somewhat too late. My lord bishop of 
Autun would have given him a rich living, and 
he would no doubt have been made a bishop. 
What an advantage for our family! The bishop 
of Autun did all in his power to induce him to 


‘adhere to his original intention, by assuring 
with two more covered dishes, one of which he | 


him that he should have no reason to repent of 
his determination. But it was of no use—he 
would not be shaken, I should certainly com- 
mend him, if it arose from a decided preference 
for this profession, the finest of all, and if the 
great author of human affairs had, in the forma- 
tion of his character, given to him as he did to 
me, a decided love for military life. Inthe third 
place, he wants a commission—well—but in 
what corps? Perhaps in the marine? But 
then he knows nothing of mathematics, and 
would require two years to learn them; and 
then his health will not stand the sea. Perhaps 
in engineering? He would take four or five 
years to acquire the necessary knowledge, and 
after this period he would only be an é/éve. Be- 


sides, I think, that to study from morning till 
PARTE.—The highly interesting collection of | evening, would be wholly incompatible with his 
letters of the Corsican General Paoli (Jettere di | frivolous mind. The same objection would ap- 
Pasquale de Paoli, Florence, 1846), published ply to the artillery, yet, with this exception, 
by Nicolo Tommaséo, contains a hitherto unpub- | that he might be an é/éve ina year and a half, 
lished letter, written by Napoleon at the age of | and an officer within the same period after. 
fifteen. It is addressed to his maternal uncle, | But all this is not to his taste. Well then, he 
Abbé Josef Fesch, and was communicated to the | must doubtless go into the infantry. 1 could 
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understand this—he would like to idle away the 
whole day, and battre Je pavé. But what, after 
all, is an inferior officer of infantry? A bad 
subject enough in three cases out of four, But 
no one will give his consent to this, neither my 
dear father nor yourself, nor my mother, nor yet 
my uncle, the archdeacon, for he has already 
given several specimens of his frivolity and 
extravagance. We shall therefore make one 
more attempt to induce him to decide for the 
Church, and, if we do nor suceeed, my dear 
father will carry him with him back to Corsica, 
and keep him under his own eye. There he 
would endeavor to get him made alawyer. In 
conclusion, let me entreat you to continue your 
favor towards me, of which it will be my highest 
duty to render myself worthy. I remain, with 
the most profound respect, my dear uncle, your 
obedient and devoted servant and nephew, 
NAPoLreon pi BUONAPARTE, 
P. S. Pray destroy this letter. 








Alliscellanp. 

SONNET 
LINES TO ‘ 

Dorn the new token 
Demand a new rhyme? 

Sound the words spoken 
In the old time, 

As if a bell broken, 
Should waken a chime? 


The old song may be shattered, 
But the lyre is still sound: 
The first rose leaves be scattered, 
But young buds abound : 
For love’s tears have watered 

The root ’neath the ground, 


The tie is not bounded 
By earth or long time, 

Which the heart hath compounded 
Of emotions sublime; 

Divinest when wounded— 
When tenderest, no crime. 


As the shade on the dial 

When the sun hath gone down, 
Is the life of denial 

Which the loving must own, 
While the guerdon of trial 

Is the cross, not the crown. 


Though no ray may brighten 
That dark dial-plate, 

And, the blackness to heighten, 
Falls the shadow of Fate, 

Future hours to enlighten, 
God, a sun may create. 


May affection embolden 
To use every power, 

That naught be withholden 
To fit for the hour 

When the spirit-wing golden 
Shall raise to His bower. 


Aug. 20, 1847. Cc. 

A Pratsewortuy example of perseverance 
in the attainment of an education under embar- 
rassment, is brought to our knowledge by a Mas- 
sachusetts paper in the following case of a 
Jerseyman : 


**Among the graduating class at the Com- 
mencement last week at Williams College, was 
one by the name of Condit, from Jersey. This 
gentleman is ashoe-maker, is married, and has a 
family of four children. Six years ago, becom- 
ing sensible of the blessings of an education, he 
commenced learning the simple branches, such as 
are taught in our primary schools. One by one, 
as he sat on his shoe-maker’s bench, he master- 
ed grammar, arithmetic, geography, &c., with 
some occasional assistance from his fellow work- 
meh. At this time he determined to obtain a 
collegiate education. Without means and with 
a large family depending on him for support, he 
commenced, and learned Latin and Greek in 


the evenings, after his day’s labor was over, 
under the direction of a friend; and after the 
lapse of a year and a half, prepared himself, and 
entered the sophomore class of Williams Col- 
lege. 

**He brought his bench and tools as well as 
his books with him. ‘The students supplied him 
with work ; the faculty assisted him; and toge- 
ther with the fund for indigent students and some 
occasional assistance from other sources, he was 





[Sept. 11, 


<< 


not with the method he pursued, but with the 
excess to which he carried it. In Feuerbach’s 
remarkable trials, instances will be found of al- 
most as revolting attempts to extort confession 
The fault is more in the mode of procedure j, 
the German tribunals than in the magistrate 
Englishmen, accustomed to see every chance 
of escape afforded to parties accused of crimo. 
feel shocked at such proceedings. But what j, 
the practice in our own courts? The moral 





enabled to go through the college course, and at torture from which the culprit is exempted js 
the same time support his family. He graduat- | applied to the innocent witnesses. On the tri,| 
ed last week, on his birth-day, aged thirty-two, | of Courvoisier (and other instances might jo 
He stood high in his class, and received a part named), ignorant and timid women were terri{j. 
at commencement, but declined. At the fare- | ed and confused by broad insinuations from tho 
well meeting of the class, in consideration of his murderer’s counsel that they were the gui}ty 
perseverance, talents, and Christian character, | parties. The most unwarrantable license is eo, 
they presented his wife with an elegant set of  stantly indulged in by our Old Bailey counse| to 
silver spoons, tea and table, each handsomely | excite distrust of respectable witnesses in t\. 
engraved with an appropriate inscription. Mr. | minds of the jury, or to torture them into con- 
Condit will now enter the theological seminary | tradictions —London Spectator 

at New York, and will, no doubt, make a faith- == 


ful and popular minister.” SERGENTTHE TERRORIST.—The Courrier (, 
—_ Marseil/es publishes the following letter, dated 


Cou. Stevens or Hopoken AND THE RatL- Nice, the 26th ult. :—** We have just assisted at 
way.—A correspondent of the National Era has | the obsequies of one of the last members of the 
contributed to that journal the following extract | French National Convention. M. Sergent-Mar- 
from a letter to the late venerable John Stevens, | C¢au died yesterday, in the 98th year of his age 
of Hoboken, by Robert R. Livingston, formerly | He departed this life without pain, and presery- 
Chancellor of the State of New York, on the sub- | €d until the last moment the full use of all his 





ject of a projected railroad, which will now be 
read with interest :— 
* Albany, March 11, 1811. 

‘Dear Sir: I did not till yesterday receive 
yours of the 25th of February; where it has loi- 
tered on the road I am ata loss to say. I had 
before read your very ingenious propositions as 
to the railway communication. I fear, however, 
on mature reflection, that they will be liable to 
serious objections, and ultimately more expen- 
sive thana canal. They must be double, so as 
to prevent the danger of two such heavy bodies 
meeting. The walls on which they are placed 
must be at least four feet below the surface, and 
three above, and must be clamped with iron ; and 
even then would hardly sustain so heavy a 
weight as you propose moving at the rate of four 
miles an hour, on wheels. As to wood, it would 
not last a week. They must be covered with 
iron, and that, too, very thick and strong. The 
means of stopping these heavy carriages, without 


a great shock, and of preventing them from run- | 


ning upon each other (for there would be many 
on the road at once), would be very difficult. In 
case of accidental stops, or the necessary stops 
to take wood and water, &c., many accidents 
would happen. The carriage of condensing 
water would be very troublesome. Upon the 
whole, I fear the expense would be much 
greater than that of canals, without being so 
convenient.” 

A French surgeon asserts that by exposing 
men and animals to a galvanic current from 
Clarke’s electro-magnetic apparatus, he has suc- 
ceeded in rendering them as insensible to pain as 
ifthey had inhaled sulphuric acid. 


GERMAN AND ENGutsu Forms or TrraL.— 
Though Christianity is now well nigh two thou- 
sand years old men are as apt as ever to see the 


mote in their brother’s eye and overlook the | 


beam in their own. 

Ata recent sitting of a court of justice at Ulm, 
a peasant was tried for murder. He vehement- 
ly protested his innocence. The Judge remind- 
ed him that he had confessed himself guilty to 
the magistrate who at first examined him. The 
accused explained, that he had made the con- 
fession under the influence of moral torture: 


the magistrate threw in his face the hands of 


the murdered man, showed him the ribs of the 
corpse, and told him the spirit of the dead would 
haunt him if he persisted in denying the crime. 
The magistrate, being called upon, admitted the 
truth of this statement : the trial was postponed, 
and an inquiry into the conduct of the magistrate 


ordered. The German jurists, however, quarrel 


y| 


faculties. He cailed for and received the |ast 
sacraments of the Catholic Church, and dictated 
himself a voluminous will, in which he disposed 
of his furniture (of small value) and the fey 
works of art that constituted his whole wealth. 
| His heir is a Frenchman, whom he adopted, and 
|who is now a naturalized Austrian. His body 
was deposited in the same tomb with the remains 
of his wife, sister of the celebrated General Mar- 
ceau, and for whose memory he exhibited to the 
| last moment the most affectionate devotion.  |n 
/the same tomb is enclosed an urn, containing 
| the ashes of General Marceau, so that the fervent 
|wish of those three friends to be united aiter 


| death has been fulfilled. At the moment when 
}a number of Frenchmen residing at Nice were 
about to quit the cemetery, M. Carnot, one ot 


| the deputies from Paris, and son of the celebrat- 
| ed general of that name, pronounced a few atlect- 
| ing words respecting his private life, and atter- 
| wards referred to various circumstances of liis 
| political career. M. Sergent had figured active- 
y among the party of ‘the Mountain.’ lle 
commanded the armed citizens of the Faubour, 
| St. Antoine on the 20th of June, and at the mas- 
_sacre of the Swiss Guards, on the 10th August. 
| He voted for the death of Louis XVI., * without 
appeal to the people or delay in the execution’ 
He never repented that vote, and was often heard 
| to repeat that if it were to be done over again he 
should not hesitate. He was secretary of Robes- 
ierre. M. de Chateaugiron, Consul-General «| 
| France, assisted at the funeral of M. Sergent- 
|Marceau. M. de Chateaugiron had been in his 
youth aide-de-camp of General Marceau, and was 
‘indebted to M. Sergent for his life, during the 
reign of terror” 





HorsE-Fiesu As Foop.—The following 's 
from a Danish paper, The Faderland :—*!\1 
consequence of the present dearness of various 
articles of first necessity, and among them meat, 
Dr. With, principal of the veterinary school, !as 
published a litthe work ‘ On the us~ of Horse- 
flesh as Human Food,’ which certainly deserves 
more general atiention. The use of it is, how- 
ever, nothing new or unheard of in this coun- 
try ; as early as 1810, through the exertions of 
the late Professor E. Wiborg, the magistrates 0! 
Denmark and Norway were enjoined to endea- 
vor to root out the prejudice against horse-fles), 
and to encourage people to take out licenses for 
horse slaughter-houses, and by police regulations 
| to guard against the sale of other than wholesome 
meat. In the meantime, the low price of beet 
that prevailed for a series of years (3d. per pound) 
has no doubt been the cause that horse-fles) 
rarely appeared at table; it has only been at the 
Christianshaon house of correction that it has 
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- ae that time been generally used. Now that 
— rice of beef has doubled, it would rota 
that the use of horse-flesh has spread among the 

corer classes. Within the last two months, at 
the two horse slaughter-houses of a ena ea 

(the Wapping of Copenhagen) sixty horses have 
been slaughtered, which have yielded 26,000 

winds of meat, of which the Christianshaon 
ae of correction has consumed about _one- 
fifth ; the rest has beer sold at the price of 14d. 
to 1d. per pound, As horse-flesh is such whole- 
some and nourishing food that want alone need 
not force people to consume it, and there are 
various modes of dressing it, by which its sweet 
taste can be got rid of and it becomes as well- 
flavored as beef, it would appear that a great 
saving in housekeeping might be effected at 
present prices by its introduction, Dr. With 
shows under what circumstances it is a whole- 
some, and in what cases an unwholesome, article 
of food. It was currently reported that the late 

King of Denmark had a dish of horse-flesh on 
the Royal table, in order, by his example, to do 
what he could to overcome the prejudice against 
it as an article of human food. It is a curious 
circumstance, that one of the great difficulties in 
the introduction of Christianity in the north was 
the fondness of the Scandinavians for horse-flesh, 
which the priests of those days considered as the 
food of idolators, and strictly forbade their con- 
verts the use of. 

A Mopern Mrracte !—Sermons in Stones. 
—Shakspeare read “sermons in stones,” but 
we doubt whether he ever dreamt of deriv- 
ing a rope from the same source. And yet ifa 
“sermon,” why not a ‘long yarn?” Modern 
ingenuity has not found it a thing impossible. A 
rope, nearly three miles long, now lies on the 
verge of the borough of Gateshead, which was 
the other day a stone in the bowels of the earth ! 
Smelted, the stone vielded iron. The iron was 
converted into wire. The wire was brought to 
the wire-rope manufactory of R. S. Newell and 
Co., at the Teams, near Gateshead, and there 
twisted into a line 4,660 yards long! It is, we 
believe, the stoutest rope of the kind that was 
ever made. It weighs 20 tons 5 cwt., and 
will cost the purchasers upwards of 1,134/. 
It is intended for the incline on the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway, near the latter city. A 
rope of hemp, of equal strength, would weigh 
334 tons, and cost about 30U/. more—Gates- 
head Observer. 

Can a TERRIER BE Sworn ?—‘ Can a dog 
lend money ?” asked Shylock, but the question 
is now raised, can a terrier be sworn ?—L’ Hel- 
vétie (a Swiss journal) says that M. Bois le 
Comte (the French ambassador) has addressed 
to the Bernese government a menacing note, in 
which he demands satisfaction, because a terrier 
dog, which was on the Engi, walking by the 
side of M, Jenric, editor of Le Charivari, wore, 
suspended to its collar, two crosses, one of which 
he pretends was the cross of the legion of honor ! 
—It is said that the terrier’s collar was in fact 
adorned with something like two pieces of tin, 
more or less resembling two crosses.—‘‘ It will 
be necessary, no doubt,” remarks L’ Helvétie, 
“in order to undeceive M, Bois le Comte, to pro- 
duce the collar and tin crosses ; and, perhaps, it 


will be necessary for the terrier itself to give in 
its oath,” 





Recent Publications. 

The Devotional Family Bible. By the Rev. 
Alexander Fletcher, D.D., author of “ The 
Guide to Family Devotion,” “ Scriptural Histo- 
ty," &e. New York: George Virtue. 

Tue eight new numbers just issued of this 
magnificent work, surpass if possible those that 
Preceded them, in the elegance of typography, 
and paper, and richness of illustration. We 
os again repeat the suggestion we have made 

rata that our distant readers should, when 
oe to pass through New York, embrace 
© opportunity of examining this work for 
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themselves, at No 26 John street. Some ofthe!  Eadfrid, Bishop of Lindisfarm, and contem- 


engravings from the old masters are beautiful in 
the extreme, and the chaste style in which the 
work is executed throughout, commends it pre- 
eminently to all persons of taste. 

Dr. Fletcher’s edition of the Bible, with its 
explanatory notes and practical observations and 
copious marginal references, its engravings from 
the sacred paintings of the great masters, and its 
elaborate landscape views of the remarkable 
places mentioned in Scripture, may with some 
of our readers give a fresh interest tothe follow- 
ing account of the early Saxon and English ver- 
sions of the Bible, which we copy from an old 
number of the Christian Instructor : 

** That the Gospel was preached in Britain so 
early as the close of the first century, is asserted 
by many learned historians. But there is no 
evidence of the existence of any ancient Briton 
version of the Bible: this, however, is account- 
ed for by the fact that the Latin language was 
generally understood and spoken. ‘Tacitus 
mentions, in his life of Agricola, that the Latin 
grammar was a necessary branch of a liberal ed- 
ucation ; and Gildas, the earliest British histori- 
an, observes that the Latin language was so 
generally used, that Britain might rather be call- 
ed a Roman, than a British Island. 

*< The Saxons, at the time of their invasion of 
the island, were ignorant and bloody idolators; 
but by degrees the religion of Christ, though not 
in its purest form, gained ground among them, 
bringing with it learning and the peaceful arts. 
In the 7th century, Caedmon, a monk, made a 
poetical version of some of the more remarka- 
ble passages of the Old Testament history. 
*He sang,’ says Bede, ‘ of the creation of the 
world, of the origin of the human race, the 
whole. book of Genesis, Israel’s egress from 
Egypt and entrance in Canaan, and many other 
— of sacred story.’ In the 8th century, Ald- 
elm, Bishop of Sherburn, and Guthlac, an an- 
choret, are reputed to have made each of them, 
a literal version of the Psalter; the former of 
these versions, according to Spelman, was lost 
before the times of Alfred the Great. Among 
the Cotton MSS., there isa very ancient Psalter 
in Latin and Saxon which Mr. Baber thinks was 
one of the books brought by Augustin into Eng- 
land; the Latin text bears the marks of Italian 
origin, but the author of the Saxon interlinear 


translation is unknown, though all agree in as- | 


signing toit a high antiquity. 
**Venerable Bede gives an account of Aidan 
(A.D., 635), a Scottish Bishop, who fixed his see 


in Holy Island, and took care that all who tra- | 


velled with him, whether clergy or laity, should 
spend a considerable part of their time in read- 
ing the Holy Scriptures; and the Saxon homi- 
lies exhort the people with great earnestness to 
the performance of the same duty, and enforce 
the advice by the great benefit resulting from the 
exercise. These facts clearly imply the exist- 
ence of some versions at this early day, in the 
vulgar tongue, though most of them have pe- 
rished—a circumstance no way surprising, when 
we consider the inevitable effects of those two 
memorable invasions of England by the Danes 
and the Normans. 


** Bede, himself, amidst his numerous em- 


ployments, was largely occupied in promoting | 


the study and the reading of the Bible. Besides 
writing commentaries on most of the books of 
the Old and New Testaments, he translated a 
considerable portion of them into the Anglo- 
Saxon. Fox says he translated the whole 
Bible ; according to others, his labors in this 
way were confined to the Psalms and the Gospel 
of John. 


manner, May 26th, 735 One of the best acts of 


his life was the translation of the Gospel of | 
Having been confined for | 


John into Saxon. 
some weeks by sickness, during which he had 
been employed on the translation, and death 
now seizing him, his amanuensis said, ‘ My be- 
loved master, there is but one sentence un- 
written.’ ‘ Write it, then, quickly,’ replied the 
dying Bede, and summoning up all his energies, 
he indited it, and—expired. 


He died in a most devout and pious | 


porary of Bede, is supposed by some writers to 
have made a Saxon version of the gospel; but 
Mr. Bulwer says this is a mistake, which has 
probably arisen from his having translated the 
Gospels into Latin, to which a Saxon interlinear 
translation was added by a later hand. This 
book is known as the Durham Book, and is one 
of the finest specimens of Saxon caligraphy and 
decoration extant. 

“The Anglo-Saxon version of the Gospels 
which lay the next claim to antiquity, is called 
the Rushworth Glow ; and, like the one just 
mentioned, contains both Latin and Saxon ver- 
sions; it is assigned to the 10th century, At 
the end of Matthew’s Gospel, we are told that 
‘ Farmen Presbyter thas hue thus gleosode ;’ and 
at the end of the volume, ‘the min burche 
gibidde for Own the thas boe gleosode Farmen 
thaem pieost aet Harawada.’ Besides the 
above, there are a few other Saxon versions of 
the Gospels, whose ages and authors are un- 
known, We shall only observe respecting 
these versions, that they appear to have been 
made, not from the Vulgate, but the Old Italic. 

** It has been often said that Alfred the Great 
translated the whole Bible; he prefixed to his 
body of laws a translation of a few chapters of 
Exodus, and in his age began a version of the 
Psalms, which he did not live to finish ; accord- 
ing to Mr. Baber, there is no evidence of his 
having done more. 

**Of the early Saxon schelars, the first one 
who attempted to give his countrymen the Old 
Testament in their own tongue, was Eliric, a 
monk of the 10th century, This version, which 
embraced only the historical books, was publish- 
ed in 1698. In consequence of the disturbed 
state of the kingdom, produced by incursions of 
the Danes, and the conquest by the Normans, 
Saxon literature gradually declined, ‘ and we 
may date its fall to about one hundred years 
after the Conquest, when the language had be- 
come so far changed as to have assumed that 
form which entitles it to the appellation of 
English.’ The following extract from the oldest 
English Psalter, will serve to show the state of 
our language in the llth century: it is from 
Psalm 100. 

‘“* Mirthes to God al erthe that es 
Sowes to louerd in firines 
In go yhe ai in his siht 

| In glad nes that isso bright. 

* Whites that louerd God is he thus 
He us made and ourssif noht us 
Ais folk and shep of his fode, 

In gos his yhates that are gude.” 


“* The first Jiteral English translation of any 
part of Holy Writ was made towards the middle 
of the 14th century, by Richard Rolle, who, 
however, translated only the Psalter; the ver- 
siv princeps of the Psalms in English. In the 
preface, the author says, ‘ in this work seke no 
stranger Ynglis, but lightest and communest, 
and swilk that is most like unto the Latyne, so 
that thai that knowes not the Latyne be the 
Ynglys may come to many Latyne words.’ 

* But to Joha Wiclif, ‘ the morning star of the 
Reformation,’ belongs the honor of having made 
the first complete English version of the Holy 
Bible This translation was made from the 
vulgar Latin, about the year 1350. We shail 
conclude this article with a brief specimen of 
Wiclif's version, viz, of the Lord’s Prayer ;— 
** Our fader that art in heavenys ; halewid be 
\thi namv; Thy kyngdom come to, be thy wil 
done in erthe as in hevene. Give us this day 
our breed ovir other substance. And forgive to 
lus our dettis as we forgiven to our dettouris. 
And lede us not into temptation: but delyvere 
us from yvil, amen.” 


Essay on the Generative Principles of Politi- 
| eal Constitutions, translated from the French 
of Count Joseph de Maistre. Boston: Little & 
| Brown. 

Tus handsomely printed little treatise, as 
igiven to the public by the American translator, 
lis full of suggestiveness for the philosophizing 
| politician, “The work,” says the translator, 
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“is submitted to the candor of the thoughtful 
reader, in the hope that it may lead toa more 
just recognition of the hand of God in the his- 
tory of the world” The Essay was originally 

ublished in 1809, but some of its points would 
ead one to think that it might have been pro- 
duced here in the State of New York, within 
the last two years, and during the session of our 
late constitutional convention; fur instance, 
«* was it not believed on all sides, that a constitu- 
tion is the work of intelligence, like an ode or a 
tragedy ?” 

** | do not believe that the age has produced a 
single tyro of any talent who has not made three 
things on leaving college—a System of Educa- 
tion for Youth, a Constitution, and a World.” 

But let our author speak more fully upon this 
matter of substituting the dreams of theorists 
for the teachings of experience, and imposing 
upon a community a political system which has 
been manufactured in the closet of the projec- 
tor, instead of gradually developing itself from 
the general mind. 

“* We are deceived on this point by a sophism 
so natural, that it entirely escapes our attention. 
Because man acts, he thinks he acts alone; and 
because he has the consciousness of his liberty, 
he forgets his dependence. In the physical 
order, he listens to reason ; for although he can, 
for example, plant an acorn, water it, etc., he is 
convinced that he does not make the oaks, be- 
cause he witnesses their growth and perfection 
without the aid of human power; and moreover, 
that he does not make the acorn; but in the 
order, where he is present, and acts, he fully be- 
lieves that he is really the sole author of all that 
is done by himself. ‘This is, in a sense, as if the 
trowel should believe itself the architect. Man 
is a free, intelligent, and noble being: without 
doubt; but he is not less an instrument of God, 
according to a happy expression of Plutarch, in 
a beautiful passage which here introduces itself 
of its own accord: 

**We must not wonder, he says, if the most 
beautiful and greatest things in the world are 
done by the will and providence of God ; seeing 
that in all the greatest and principal parts of the 
world there is a soul: for the organ and tool of 
the soul is the body, and the soul is the insrru- 
MENT OF Gop. And as the body has of itself 


noble are derived from the soul, even so it is 
with the soul ; some of its operations being self- 
moved, while in others it is directed, disci- 
plined, and guided, by God, as it pleases Him; 
being itself the most beautiful organ and ingeni- 
ous instrument possible: for it would be a 
strange thing indeed that the wind, the water, 
the clouds, and the ruins, should be instruments 
of God, with which He nourishes and supports 
many creatures, and also destroys many others, 
and that He should never make use of living 
beings to perform any of His works. For it is 
far more reasonable that they, depending en- 
tirely on the power of God, should obey His 
direction, and accomplish all His will, than that 
the bow should obey the Scythians, the lyre and 
flute the Greeks.* 

** No one could write better: and I do not be- 
lieve that these beautiful reflections could be 
more justly applied, than to the formation of po- 
litical constitutions, where it may be said, with 
equal truth, that man does everything, and does 
nothing. 

‘‘ Every instrument is good in the hands of 
the great Artificer; but such is the blindness of 
men, that if, to-morrow, some constitution- 
monger should come to organize a people, and to 
give them a constitution made with a little 
black liquid, the multitude would again hasten 
to believe in the miracle announced. It would 
be said, again, nothing is wanting ; all is fore- 
seen, all is written ; whilst, precisely because 
all could be foreseen, discussed, and written, it 
would be demonstrated, that the constitution is 
a nullity, and presents to the eye merely an 
ephemeral appearance.” 


Plutarch’s Banquet of the Seven Ages. 














This last exposure of the folly of basing a con- 
stitution upon scientific deductions, and upon 
human reasoning @ priori, is further illustrated 
in the following note by the translator, from a 
more recent work. 


** Modern Philosophy is altogether too mate- 
rial and too presumptuous, to perceive the true 
jurisdiction of the political world. One of its 
follies, is that of believing that an assembly can 
constitute a nation; that a constitution, that is 
to say, the ensemble of fundamental laws which 
are snited for a nation, and which give to it 
some definite form of government, is a perform- 
ance, like another, which requires intelligence, 
knowledge, and practice ; that one may learn his 
trade of constituting ; and that men, at the 
moment they imagine the necessity of it, can 
say to other men, make us a government, just 
as is said to an artisan, make us a fire engine, or 
a stocking loom. 

** Yet it is a truth as certain, in its kind, asa 
mathematical proposition, that no great institu- 
tion results from deliberation, and that human 
works are fragile, in proportion to the number of 
men who engage in them, and to the amount of 
science and reasoning @ priori, employed about 
them.” 

Tom Paine declared that @ constitution does 
not exist so long as one cannot put it into his 
pocket ; our author, on the contrary, insists 
that “the fundamental principle of political 
constitutions exists before all written law, and 
that a constitutional law is, and can only be the 
development or sanction of an unwritten pre- 
existing right.” 

We regret that a position so sound as this 
is enforced in some parts of the treatise with 
arguments which tend equally to establish tory- 
ism and the divine right of kings. The trite 
metrical axiom, ‘* whatever is best administered 
is best,” would seem, after all, to sum up the 
result of the ingenious Count’s patient teach- 
ings. Still,as we have said, the Essay has a cu- 
rious value to the American reader, from its 
numerous lively expositions of Doctrine most 
racily antithetical to our prevailing Alleghanic 
notions about Constitution-mongering. 

The Lu Lu Books. 


S. Colman. Boston. 


4 } i | Mr. Colman, aided by some accomplished do- 
many movements, and as the greater and more | mestic pens, seems to have entered largely into 


| the preparation of children’s attractive books ; 


which are got up with a prettiness of fancy and 


| variety of design which make his still increas- 
| ing collection offer a wide choice to the little in- 





telligences of a smaller growth. 


Outlines of the Veins and Lymphatics ; with 


short descriptions, designed for the Use of | 
By John Neill, M.D., Demonstrator | 


Students. 
of Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
&e. 8vo, pp. 29. Philadelphia: Barrington 
& Haswell. 1847. 

Tuts little work is well desizned It contains 
eight plates or lithographs, showing the distri- 
bution of the veins and lymphatics, the former 
being colored. 
appropriate names marked on them, in the same 
manner that rivers are commonly designated on 
geographical maps. The work is calculated to 
facilitate students: in acquiring aknowledge of 
human Anatomy. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that Anatomy cannot be learned with- 
out diligent use of the knife on the dead subject. 
We commend the book to the attention of stu- 
dents of Anatomy. 


Lectures on Subjects connected with Chemical 
Medicine. By P. M. Latham, M.D. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and Physician 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 2d edition, Svo. 
pp. 158. Philadelphia: Barrington & Haswell. 
1847. 


Tuese lectures, as well as those subsequently 
— by the same author, on diseases of the 
eart, are deservedly popular among medical 
men. They are written in a familiar colloquial 
style, and strongly impress the reader with the 


The several vessels have the} 
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earnestness and honesty of the author. Tho 
volume contains fifteen lectures, ten of which 
are on the Doctrine of Symptoms, and five oy 
Medical education, and modes of acquiring pro- 
fessional knowledge. Dr. Latham possesses in 
a high degree, a rare quality, known as pro- 
fessional common sense. 

As a specimen of the style of the author, woe 
extract the following reasons why Surgery jx 
more popular, held in higher esteem than the 
practice of Medicine : 


** But I am now speaking of the ordinary row. 
tine of cases, such as we find them in hospitals: 
and, upon a comparison of such cases, Surzery 
is certainly much easier than Medicine: ay 
students take to it more readily because it js 
easier. 


** Surgery, for the most part, requires fewor 
circumstances to bring you to a knowled-e o; 
its object than Medicine does. In Surgery thoye 
are prominent points of interest, which arrest 
and command attention at once; in Medicine 
the points of interest are to be souglit after, sid, 
being found, are to be retained and cherished by 
much labor of the understanding.  Externa| 
sores, inflammation, and broken bones, require 
only to be seen and handled in order to be 
known. But the same knowledge which, in 
Surgery, is obtained by the use of the senses, jn 
Medicine, which is conversant with internal 
disease, can only be acquired by a process of 
reasoning ; and reasoning is more difficult thay 
seeing and touching, and its conclusions are 
more uncertain, and much more liable to error, 


“* Moreover, the adaptation of curative means 
requires more vigilance in Medicine than in 
Surgery. There is no end of the circumstances 
to be taken into consideration day after day, in 
order to practise Medicine with tolerable suc- 
cess, A man has an external inflammation: the 
Surgéon sees it, and is at once sure of its exis- 
tence; he prescribes for it, and sees its gradual 
decline as plainly as he saw its first rise and 
progress. A man has an internal inflammation; 
but the physician, not seeing it, is oblized to 
come to the knowledge of its existence by a 
great variety of considerations: he prescribes 
for it, and is again obliged to enter into a varicty 
of considerations before he can know that it his 
begun to decline or has ceased. The uncer- 
| tainty of physic I readily admit; but [I do nt 
jadmit the vulgar reproach which has followed 
from it. There is nothing absolutely sure but 
what rests upon the basis of numbers, or f1!!s 
within the sphere of the senses. Where reason- 
ing begins, there begins uncertainty; and on 
this account the highest and best things in the 
world are all uncertain, and so is our profession. 
But from this very uncertainty those who prac- 
tise it successfully claim their greatest honor; 
for where there is no possibility of error, no 
praise is due to the judgment of what is right. 

‘** Another reason why Surgery is more pop'- 
lar than Medicine is, that it is easier for pupils 
to make Surgical cases a matter of discussion 
and conversation among themselves, and thus to 
|convey an interest to each other respectinz 


jthem. They can agree about the extent of this 
/burn and that fracture, and understand eac! 
other when they talk about them; but conceru- 
ing the progress of a fever, and all its circut- 
| stances—how they differ to-day from what they 
| Were yesterday, and what influence the meens 
| employed have had in determining the chang: 
which have taken place—it is quite impossilic 
that they should have amy very general conver 
sation. It is necessary to be in the presence 0! 
the patient to point them out. Language ofte: 
fails of terms to designate them ; and the most 
experienced often find a difficulty in makins 
themselves intelligible to each other in speakin3 
of them.” 








Illustrations of Medical Botany. Consist 
ing of colored figures of the plants affording the 
important articles of the Materia Medica, av¢ 


descriptive letter 


ress. By Joseph Carson, 
M.D , Professor of 


ateria Medica in the Phila- 
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ia College of Pharmacy; Member of the 
yest Philosophical Society, &e.,&c, Ato. 
Philadelphia: Robert P. Smith. 1847. 

Tus beautiful book will contain one hundred 
colored plates, ninety of which are finished and 
forty published. Their execution 1s highly 
creditable to American art, and the whole 
“getting up” argues well for the enterprise of 
the young publisher. 

A work of the kind has been long necessary, 
and now the necessity is admirably met. Dr. 
Carson is oo well known for his erudition in 
this branch of “the healing art.” Materia 
Medica, to require any guarantee from us that 
his work is in every respect equal to what it 
claims to be. If accuracy of drawing and color- 
ing, with unexceptionable descriptions of the 

lants, and their uses constitute merit, the value 
of these volumes must be very great to the stu- 
dent of Materia Medica—the articles which con- 
stitute the physician’s tools. The work is a 
standard of authority, and therefore entitled toa 
place in the library of every scientific physician. 


Elements of Geology, including fossil 
botany, and paleontology. A popular treatise 
on the most interesting part of the Science. De- 
signed for the use of Schools and general 
readers. By J. L. Comstock, M.D., &c., &c., &c. 
12mo. pp. 432. New York: Pratt, Woodford, 
& Co, 1547. 

Dr. Comsrocx has been long known to the 
public for his compilations of books on differ- 
ent branches of Science, written for schools 
and general readers. The volume before us is 
illustrated by 124 wood-cuts, and has a glossary 
of terms appended. It may be regarded as a 
valuable addition to the various elementary 
works on geology, but not superior to several 
now in use.’ The work treats of Geology not as 
a whole, but presents a multitude of interesting 
points and facts connected with the subject, 
which the author has not arranged in the clear- 
est manner to exhibit to the learner what the 
extent of geology really is. Still, the book is a 
good one, and will probably lead those who read 
it, to seek additional knowledge in more system- 
atic treatises. 


The History of the Church of England to 
the Revolution, 1688. By Thomas Vowler Short, 
D.D., Bishop of Soder and Mann. Svo. pp. 
352. New York: Stanford & Swords. 1847. 


Tuis is a very respectable volume. The author, 
though a prelate of the English Church, writes 
candidly, fairly, and honorably of those from 
whom he differs, and though honestly and sin- 
cerely attached to his own church, does not 
think it necessary to prove this attachment by 
uncalled for attacks on his neighbors. The 
work has met with great favor among all deno- 
minations, which is no more than it deserves. 
It is sufficiently full for all the purposes of 
readers in general, and is written in a plain, 
manly style, with no special attractions of that 
kind, it is true, but without wearying or annoy- 
ing one who is interested in the topics on which 
it treats. We trust that this History may have 
large circulation, especially among those not 
familiar with what the Church of England 
really is, and what it has done in the great cause 
of truth. The moderation and kindness of its 
tone will conciliate those whose prejudices may 
lead them to look with unfavorable eye upon the 
English Church ; and though they may not 
agree in all the author’s conclusions (as we 
certainly do not), still they will acknowledge 
that he has fairly and uprightly maintained what 
he is persuaded is the truth. 


The Churchman’s Reasons for his Faith 
and Practice, with an Appendix on the Doc- 
trine of Development. By Rev. N. I. Richard- 


po A.M. New York: Stanford & Swords. 


Wirnour Meaning to pass an opinion upon 
the questions in dispute between Episcopalians 


— others, we must say that we rather like this 
ook, The author's style has no pretensions to 





finished grace, he dashes into his subject (not to 
say his opponents) with vigor and good will, 
and both feels strongly and speaks strongly; but 
we do not recollect an instance of bad temper or 
bad manners; we find him always in earnest, 
and thoroughly persuaded of the truth and im- 
portance of the doctrines of his own church. 
Among controversial books it ought to hold no 
mean place. 








Publishers’ Circular. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Wituram Stewart, Hagerstown, Md., will 
soon publish, ** The Ringwood Discourses.” By 
the Rev. T. B. Balch, of Virginia. They will 
be published by subscription, and furnished at 
624 cents to subscribers. 


Messrs. E. H. Burter & Co., Philadelphia, 
will soon publish, “* A work on the Army of the 
United States,” in 2 vols., 12mo. By Fayette 
Robinson, late an officer in the United States 
Army. It will comprise a history of its Staff 
and Regiments, and biographies of distinguished 
officers of all grades. Illustrated by 20 por- 
traits. Also, “ Leaflets of Memory,” an illumi- 
nated Annual for 1848, with engravings. 

Messrs. PHritires & Sampson, Boston, have 
in preparation, ‘‘ Friendship’s Offering and 
Birth-Day Gift, for 1848.” Also, ** Christmas 
Blossoms and New Year’s Wreath, for 1848.” 

Brown, Hayes & Co., Philadelphia, are pre- 
paring, ‘‘ Christian Keepsake and Missionary 
Annual, for 1848,” with Lllustrations. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN LONDON FROM 
THE 13TH TO THE 29TH OF JULY. 


AKERMAN (J. Y.)—Archeological Index to Remains 
of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano-British, and Anglo- 
Saxon Periods. By John Yonge Akerman, F.S.A. &vo. 
pp. 224, nineteen plates, and numerous woodcuts, cloth, 

5s 


15s. 

ALWAYS HAPPY ; or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister 
Serena. Written for her Children, by a Mother. 15th 
edition, 18mo. pp. 180, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ANDERSEN (H. C.)—The True Story of My Life, a 
Sketch. By Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by 
Mary Howitt. 12mo. pp. 306, cloth, 5s. 

ANNUAL REGISTER (THE); or, a View of the His- 
og and Politics of the year 1816. 8vo. pp. 504, boards, 

is 


ASTRONOMY.—Astronomy Established on a Principle 
ractically proving the Words of Joshua. By J. D. 
Jaille. 18mo. pp. 130, cloth, 5s. 

—— A Challenge to al! the World on the Measure of 
Joshua's Miracle Time ; also, on the Squaring of the 

Cirele, and on the Equation of Time. 18mo. pp. 22, 
sewed, Is. 

BACON (LORD).—Selections from the Works of Lord 
Bacon; comprising the Prefaces to the Instauratio 
Magna and Novam Organum, the Distributio Operis, 
and the Fifth and Seventh Books de Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum. ‘Translated and illustrated with Notes from the 
Novum Organum and the Writings of Locke, Reid, 
Stewart, Brown, Whateley, Mill, &c.; together with an 
Appendix of Questions. By Thomas W. Moffatt, A.M. 
8vo. pp. 328, 9s. 

BAGSTER’S Chronological Scripture Atlas: a Complete 
Series of New Maps, an elaborate Chart of Geuveral 
History, with a Geographical Index and Concordance of 
all the Scripture Occurrences. 4'0. pp. 66, boards, 
10s. 6d. 

BARTER (W. B.)—The Gainsaying of Core in the Nine- 
teenth Century ; or, an Apology for the Christian Priest- 
hood. By the Rev. William Brudenell Barter. 8vo. pp. 
150, sewed, 35. Gil. 

BEWICK (T.)—A History of British Birds. By Thomas 
Bewick. Vol. 1, containing the History and Description 
of Land Birds. Vol. 2, containing the History and De- 
scription of Water Birds. New edition, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
880, cloth, 36s. 

BICKERSTETH (E.)—The Prince of Peace; or, Truths 
for Young Disciples, with Prefatory Remarks. By the 
Rev. Edward Bickersteth. 18:mo. pp. 356, with illustra 
tions, cloth, 3s. 

BROUGHAM’S (LORD) Speech on the Close of the 
Session of Parliament 1847. &vo. pp. 24, sewed, Is. 

BUTT (1.)—Zoology and Civilization. By Isaac Butt, 
LL.D. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed, 6d. 

CARPENTER (W.)—The Corporation of London, as it is 
and as it should be: comprising some Account of the 
Legislative and Executive Bodies—of the Incorporated 
Companies and Municipal Franchises—-of the Income 
and Expenditure of the Corporation and the Mannage- 
ment of its Property—of the Past and Present Condition 
of the City Gaols, and of the Dispute between the two 
Courts. With an Appendix, comprising an enumeration 
of all the Officers of the Corporation and of the Com- 
mittees of the Common Council: with an Alphabetical 
List of the Members of the Court. By William Car- 
penter. 12mo. pp. 120, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CHAMBERS (R.)—Select Writings of Robert Chambers. 
Vol. 6, Traditions of Edinburgh. A new edition, much 
amended, vol. 6, 12wo. pp. 348, cloth, 4s. 

CHAMBERS'S Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining 
Tracts. Vol. 18, 12mo., pp. 256, Is. 

CHAMBERS’S Educational Course, Exemplary and In- 

structive Biography for the Study and Entertainment of 

Youth. 1I2mo. pp. 290, cloth, reduced to 2s. 6d. 

liistory of Greece, its Literature, Philosophy, and 
Arts. 12mo. pp. 326, cloth, reduced to 2s. 6d. 

CHURCH-GOER’S (THE) RURAL RIDES; or, Calls 
at Country Churches. ‘To which are added, Notices of 
the Rev. Dr. Pusey, Joseph Wolff, Henry Philpotts 
(Bishop of Exeter), and Francis Close, Vicar of Che!l- 
tenham. 12mo. (Bristol), pp. 272, cloth, 6s. 

COGHLAN (F.)—Hand-Book for European Tourists. By 
Francis Coghlan. 2d edition, enlarged and improved, 
12mo. pp. 944, with maps, roan, 22s. 

COLENSO (J. W.)—The Elements of Algebra ; designed 
for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. J. W. Colenso, 
M.A. 5th edition, revised and corrected, 12mo. pp. 274, 
boards, 6s. 

CONFESSIONS (THE) OF A PENCIL CASE. Writ- 
ten by Himself. Collated and revised by J. J. Reynolds. 
J2mo. pp. 228, cloth, 5s. 

COW PER (W.}—The Works of William Cowper. Edited 
by the Rev. T. 8. Grimshawe, A.M. New edition, vol. 
4, 12mo. pp. 382, cloth, 3s. 

DAVIDS (L..)—The Sunday School: an Essay, in three 
Parts. By Louisa Davids. 12mo. pp. 394, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

DUNLOP (R. G.) —Travels in Central America; being a 
Journal of nearly Three Years’ Residence in the Coun- 
try. To which are added, a Sketch of the History of 
the Republic, and an Account of its Climate, Produc- 
tions, Commerce, &c. By Robert Glasgow Dunlop, Esq. 
Post 8vo. pp. 368, map, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

DWYER (J.)—The Principles and Practice of Hydraulic 
Engineering applied to the Conveyance of Water, 
thorough Drainage, and Mill Power; also, Tables of 
Earthwork for the use of Civil Engineers, &c. By John 
Dwyer, C. E. 8vo. pp. 164, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

EDWARDS (W. H.)—A Voyage up the River Amazon; 
including a Residence at Para. By Wm. H. Edwards. 
Square, pp. 2'18, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

EDWARDS (E.)—T reatise or the Jurisdiction of the High 
Court of Admiralty of England. By Edwin Edwards , 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 314, boards, 10s. 

EUSEBIUS.—An Ecclesiastical History to the Twentieth 
Year of the Reign of Constantine ; being the 324th of 
the Christian Era. By Eusebius. ‘Translated by the 
Rev. C. F. Cruse, D.D. 4th edition, carefully revised ; 
to which is prefixed, the Life of Eusebius, by Valerius. 
Translated by 8. E. Parker, of Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
459, cloth, 7s. 

EVANS (R.)—Home Scenes; or, Tavistock and its Vi- 
cinity. By Rachel Evans. &8vo. pp. 268, illustrated 
with engravings from original drawings made expressly 
for this work, cloth, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 21s. 


FAITHFULL (J. G.)—Justification by Faith cleared from 
Error. Founded on Scripture, and builtup on the Testi- 
mony of Protestant Divines. By the Rev. James G. 
Faithfull. 12mo., pp. 312, 4s. 6d. 

FAUST; a Phantasia, in Three Acts. Edited by Carl 
Simrock; ard translated into English by D. J. P. Drake- 
ford, Esq. 12mo. pp. 104, 2s. 6d. 

FERARD (J.)—A Treatise on the Low of Fixtures and 
other Property, &c. By A. Amos, Esq. and J. Ferard, 
E=q., Barristers-at-Law. The 2d edition, by Joseph Fe- 
rard, Esq. Royal 8vo. pp. 436, boards, 16s. - 

FERGUSSON (J.)—An Essay on the Ancient Topography 
of Jerusalem ; with Restored Plans of the Temple, &c., 
and Plans, Sections, and Details of the Church built by 
Constantine the Great, over the Holy Sepulchre, now 
known as the Mosque of Omar, and other illustrations. 
By James Fergusson, F.R.A.S. Lip. 8vo. pp. 204, 16s. 

FINDLAY’S Classical Atlas of Ancient Geography ; con- 
taining 25 maps. Royal 8vo. half bound, 12s.; bound in 
royal 4to. 16s. 

FITZGERALD (W.)—Practical Sermons. By the Rev. 
Wan. Fitzgerald, B. A. Fep. &vo. pp. 258, cloth, 5s. 

FONTAINE.—Fables de la Fontaine; avee Notices sur sa 
Vie, et sur celles d’Esope et de Phadre, et des Notes par 
M. De Levizie. New edition, par Marie Chauvet. 12ino. 
pp. S72. 4s. 6d. 

FOSTER (B. F.)\—Double Entry Elucidated. By B. F. 
Foster. 3: edition, revised and improved, 4to. pp. 172, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 

FREE CHURCH PULPIT (THE). Vol. 3, 8vo. pp. 618, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 

FREELING (A.)—A Father's Recollections ; being Two 
Thousand Councils, Cautions, Directions, and Materials 
for ‘Thought upon all the ordinary Atfiirs of Lite. 
Edited by Arthur Freeling. 32mo. pp. 256, 2s. 6d. 

GESNER (A.)—New Brunswick; with Notes for Emi- 
grants ; comprehending the Early History, an Account 
of the Indians’ Settlement, Topography, Statistics, Com- 
merce, &c By Abraham Gesner, Esq., Surgeon. 8vo. 
pp. 404, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

GISELLA. By the Author of “Second Love.” 3 vols. 
post &vo. pp. 928, 31s. Gd. 

GOLDING (R )—The Shiiling Bee Book; containing the 
leading Facts in the Natural History of Bees, with Di- 
rections for Bee Management. By R. Golding, Hunton, 
Kent. 12mo pp 58, Is. 

GRAY’S Poetical Works, in English and Latin, with new- 
ly written Life by the Rev. John Mitford, and Introduac- 
tory Stanzas by the Rev. John Moulirie. 2d edition, 8vo, 
pp. 210, with 15 engravings, cloth, 12s.; morocco, ele- 
gant, 18s. 

GRAY (T.,—Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. By 
T. Gray. Illustrated by the Etching Ciub. Folio, pp. 
18, plates, bound, £2. 2s.; proofs, bound by Hayday, 








morocco, £3. 13s. 6d. 
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GREIG (W.)—The Flower Grower's Guide ; comprising 
Particular Instructions relative to the Cultivation of Flo- 
rists’ and other Flowers. By W. Greig. New edition, 
12mo. pp. 168, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


GRIFFIN (G.)\—The Collegians: a Tale of Garryowen. 
By Gerald Griffin, Esq. 12mo. pp. 346, boards, Is. 


GRIFFITH (W_ P.)—Ancient Gothic Churches; their 
Proportions and Chromatics. Containing the Result of 
an Original Discovery of the True Geometrical Propor- 
tions employed by the Medieval Architect in forming 
the Ancient Minsters, Cathedrals, and Churches in Eng- 
land, being the only uniform application of Geometrical 
Principles ever propounded. By W. P. Griffith, F.S.A. 
M.1.B.A., Architect. Royal 4to. with illustrations, sewed, 


7s. 6d. 

HALL (8. T..—The Upland Hamlet, and other Poems. 
By Spencer T. Hall. Square, pp. 94, cloth, 2s. 

HAND-BOOK for Travellers in France; being a Guide to 
Normandy, Brittany, the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, 
and Garonne, the French Alps, Dauphiné Provence, and 
the Pyrenees; with Descriptions of the Principal Routes, 
&c. 3d edition, 12mo. pp. 654, with five travelling 
maps, 12s, 

Up the Rhine; including a Description of all the 
principal Places on the Banks of that River, as far as 
Strasburgh and Frankfort, with other Secondary Routes. 
and every necessary Information. New edition, 32mo, 
pp. 112, sewed, 2s. 


Of English Ecclesiology. Published by the Eccle- 
siological (late Cambridge Camden) Society. 18&mo. pp. 
412, cloth, 7s. 

Of Town Gardening. By a Lady. 12mo. pp. 72, 
sewed, Is. 

HANDEL’S SACRED ORATORIO.—The Messiah in Vo- 
cal Score; with accompaniment for the Organ or Piano- 
forte, by Vincent Novello. Pianoforte edition, folio, pp. 
184, sewed. 6s. 

HAYDN’'S ORATORIO.—The Creation in Vocal Score. 
With accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by 
Vincent Novello. Pianoforte edition, folio, pp. 144, 
sewed, 4s. 6d. 

HEATHMAN (W.G.)—The Jews and their Institutions ; 
designed to assist Young Persons in Reading the Holy 
Scriptures. By the Rev. W.G. Heathman, B.A. 12mo. 
pp. 208, cloth, 2s. 

HENDERSON (E.)—Divine Inspiration; or, the Super- 
natural Influence exerted in the Communion of Divine 
Truth, and its Special Bearing on the Composition of 
the Sacred Scriptures; with Notes and Illustrations, 
By E. Henderson, D.D. 2d edition, 12mo. pp. 520. 
cloth, 6s. 

HOOLE (E.)-—The Year-Book of Missions; containing a 
comprehensive Account of Missionary Societies, British, 
Continental, and American ; with a particular Survey 
of the Stations, arranged in Geographical Order. By 
Elijah Hoole. 8vo. pp. 434, cloth, &s. 

HOOTON (C.)—St. Louis Isle; or, Texiana; with addi- 
tional Observations made in the United States and in 
Canada. By Charles Hooton. &vo. pp. 218, with a 
portrait and other illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

JACKSON (G.)—The Latin Tyro’s Guide: or, First Step 
towards the acquirement of Latin. By George Jackson. 
2d edition, I2mo. pp. 70, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

JARDINE’S Naturalist’s Library. People’s edit. Vol. 
25, 12mo. cloth, pp. 336, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

-——— Vol. 26, 12mo. pp. 264, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

JOURNAL (THE) of a Tour made by Senor Juan de 
Vega, the Spanish Minstrel of 1828-9. A new edition, 
12mo. pp. 206, cloth, 5s. 

JUKES (J. B)—Narrative of a Surveying Voyage of 
H. M.S. “ Fly,” under the command of Captain F. 
Blackwood, in Torres Straits, New Guinea, and other 
Islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Together with an 
Excursion into the Interior of the Eastern part of Java, 
during the years 1842 to 1846. By permission of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiraity. By J. Beete 
Jukes, F.G.8. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 806, with Maps, Plates, 
and Woodcuts, 36s. 

KNIGHT (THE) OF GWYNNE: a Tale of the Time of 
the Union. By Charles Lever; with illustrations by 
Phiz. 8vo. pp. 640, cloth, 21s. 

LAMBERT (B.)--The Love Test, and other Tales and 
Poems. By B. Lambert. I2mo. pp. 158, cloth, 5s. 

LEIGH (W. H.)—The Emigrant: a Tale of Australia. By 
W. H. Leigh, Esq. 8vo. pp. 228, cloth, 5s. 

MANNING (H. E.)—Sermons. By Henry Edw. Manning, 
M.A. Vol. 3, 8vo. pp. 462, boards, 10s. 6d. 

MAXWELL'S The Victories of the British Armies; 
with anecdotes illustrative of Modern Warfare. New 
edition, compiled to the present time, post 8vo. pp. 536, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MILITARY SERVICE and Adventures in the far East ; 
including Sketches of the Campaigns against the 
Affghans in 1839, and the Sikhs in 1845 6. By a Cavalry 
Officer. 2 vols. post &vo. pp. 602, cloth, 21s. 

MILNER (J.) AND T. HAWEIS.—The History of the 
Church of Christ, from the Days of the Apostles to the 
Close of the 18th Century. By Joseph Milner and T. 
Haweis, LL.D. Vol 3, post ®vo. pp. 412, 2s. 6d. 

MONTAGU (F.)—Compensation, and by whom Re- 
ceived: a Work*of Fiction. By Frederic Montagu. 
12mo. pp. 240. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

MULDER (G. J.) —The Chemistry of Vegetable and Ani 
mal Physiology. By Dr. G. i. Mulder. ‘Translated 
from the Dutch by Dr. P. F. H. Fromberg; with an [n- 
troduction and Notes by James F. W. Johnston, F.R.SS. 
IL. and E. Part 3, 8vo. pp. 268, with eight colored en- 
gravings, sewed, 12s. 

MULLER (C. O.)—Ancient Art and its Remains; or, a 
Manual of the Archeology of Art. By C. O. Muller. 
Translated from the German, by John Leitch. 8vo. 
pp. 542, cloth, 14s. 








NEEBE (F.j—A Complete Practical Grammar of the 
German Language ; luding Exercises for Beginners 
and for the Advanced, By the Rev. Fr. Neebe, Ph. D. 
8vo. pp. 240, cloth, 6s. 

NICHOLSON (A )—Ireland’s Welcome to the Stranger ; 
or, Excursions through Ireland in 1844 and 1845, for the 
puarne of personally investigating the Condition of the 

‘oor. By A. Nicholson, of New York. Post 8vo, pp. 
458, cloth, 5s. 

PASSAGES from the Life of a Daughter at Home. 3d 
edition, 12mo. pp. 200, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PINNEY (J.)—The Antidote for the Causes that Abridge 
the Natural Term of Human Existence, and an Outline 
of the Organs and Functions subservient to Life. By 
Joel Pinney, Esq. 8vo. pp. 234, cloth. 8s. 

PIRSCHER (Dr.)—A Practical Introduccion to French 
Accidence. By Dr. Pirscher, Lutheran Minister. 12mo. 
(Beverley), pp. 112, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PLATT (T.)—A Treatise on the Law of Leases; with 
Forms and Precedents. By Thomas Platt, Esq., of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 
1836, bds. £2 10s. 


PLEASANT ART (THE) OF MONEY CATCHING— | 


treating, 1, Of the Origin and Invention of Money; 2, 
Of the Misery of Wanting it, &c.; 3, How Persons in 
Straits for Money may Supply Themselves with it; 4, 
A New Method for Ordering of Expenses; 5, How to 
Save Money in Diet, Apparel, and Recreations ; 6, How 
a Man may always Keep Money in his Pocket ; 7, How 
a Man may Pay Debts without Money ; How to Travel 
without Money. To which is added, the Way How to 
Turn a Penny, or, the Art of Thriving, with several 
other Things both Pleasant and Profitable. 32mo. 
pp. 208, cloth, 2s. 

PROGRESS OF HOMQGZOPATHY : a Series of Papers 
illustrative of the Position and Prospects of Medical 
Science. 8vo. pp. 274, cloth, 5s. 

PRYINGS (THE) of a Postman. Post 8vo. pp. 286, cloth, 
reduced to 5s. 


RADCLIFFE (H. C.)—On the System of the Great Sym- | 


pathetic Nerve. By Hall C. Radcliffe, M.D. Part I, 
&vo. sewed, 10s. 6d. 

RANKE (L.)—A History of Servia and the Servian Revo- 
lution, from Original MSS. and Documents. ‘Translated 
from the German of Leopold Ranke, by Mrs. Alexander 
Kerr. 8vo. pp 504, cloth, 15s. 


REPORT of the Sixteenth Meeting of the British Asso- | 


ciation for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Southampton in September, 1846.  8vo. pp. 470, boards, 


5s. 

REYNOLDS (S. P.)—A Treatise on Practical Arithmetic 
and Mensvuration, adapted to the use of Schools and 
Private Tuition. 8th edition, greatly enlarged. By 8. 
P. Reynolds. 12mo. pp. 176, cloth, 2s. 

RUIND'S Scottish Tourist’s Picturesque Guides, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. each :— 

Edinburgh and its Environs, pp. 68. 

The Loch Kaytrine and Taymouth Tour, pp. 96. 

The Falls of Clyde and Western Tour, pp. 58. 

The Abbotsford Tour, pp. 62. 

The GreagHighland Tour, pp. 84. 

The Steamboat ‘Tours, pp. 82. 

—— The Travelling Maps and Tours of Scotland, in a 
case, 2s. 6d. 

RICHARDSON (C.)—Memoirs of the Private Life and 


Opinions of Louisa, Queen of Prussia, Consort of | 


Frederic Wilham Ill. By Mrs, Charles Richardson. 
Post 8vo, pp. 382, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
RIMBAULT (E. F.)—Bibliotheca Madrigaliana; a Bibli- 


ographical Aceount of the Musical and Poetics! Works | 


published in England duriog the 16th and 17th Centu- 
ries, under the titles of Madrigals, Ballets, Ayres, Can- 
zonets, &c.,&c. By Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D. 8vo. 
pp. 88, cloth, 5s. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE.—The Life and Surprising Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner. 
Written by Himself. New edition, 12mo. with illustra- 
tions, pp. 378, cloth, 4s. 6d.; half morocco, 6s. 

SAVONAROLA (D. J.)—Pacts and Figures from Italy. 
By Don Jeremy Savonarola, Benedictine Monk. Ad- 
dressed, during the list two Winters, to Charles Dickens, 
Esq. Being an Appendix to his Pictures. Post avo. pp. 
310, boards, 105. 6d. 

SIBLEY (C. K ) and RUTHERFORD (W.)—Tables for 
estimating the Contents, in Cubie Yards, of the Earth- 
work of i and other Public Works. By Chas. 
K. Sibley and William Rutherford, F.RA.S. Folio, 
pp. 44, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

SINCLAIR (C.)—The Journey of Life. By Catherine 
Binclair. I2mo. pp. 348, cloth, 5s. 

SKETCHES OF IRELAND Sixty Years Ago. Fep. 8vo. 
(Dublin), pp. 206, with illustrations, cloth, 3. 6d. 

SMITH (J. P.)—Pour Discourses on the Sacrifice and 
Priesthood of Jesus Christ. By Joha Pye Smith, D.D. 
3d edition, 12mo. pp. 392, cloth, 6s. 

STORIES AND STUDIES from the Chronicles and His- 
tory of England. By Mrs. 8, C. Hall and Mrs. J. Foster. 
2 vols. L2mo pp. 40, half morocco, 15s. 

STRICKLAND (J.)—The Spinish Conseript and his 
Family: a Tale of the Napoleon Campaign in 
Russia. By Miss Jane Strickland. I8mo. pp. 166, 
cloth. Is. Gd. 

TABLES for Buying and Selling British Stocks, from 
81 1-8to 105 percent. 12mo. pp. 34, bound, 5s, 6d, 

TEMPLETON (W.)—The Operative Mechanic's Work- 
shop Companion, and the Scientific Gentleman's Practi- 
cal Assistant. By W. ‘Templeton. 2d edition, fep. pp. 
190, 9 plates, half bound, 4s. 6d. 

THACKER'S Courser’s Annus! Remembrancer and Stud 
Book. By Robert Abram Welsh. 8vo. pp. 310, cloth, 

1 


2is. 
THIERS (M. A.)—Hi of the Consulate and the 
Empire of France under Napoleon: forming a Sequel to 


< 
[Sept. 11, 
the French Revolation. By M.A. Thiers. Transiateq 
by Dr. Forbes Campbell. Voi. 7, 8vo. pp. 370, sewed. 5. 
THUCYDIDES.—The History of the Peloponnesiin W.. 
Illustrated by Maps taken from actual Surveys. Wir, 
Notes. By T. Arnold, DD. Vol. I, 3d edition, &yo 
(Oxford), pp. 568. boards, 12s. 
—— for Churchmen, Vol. I, 12mo. pp. 170, clot) 


. Gd. 

VIRGIL.—The School and College Virgil; with Copious 
English Notes, Elementary and Critical. By Rietyard 

| Galbraith. Enlarged and improved by H. Oyuan 

| T.C.D.: Mt. Edwards, A.M. T.C.D.: and G.B.Wherler 
| A.B. With Wagner’s Questions. Books | to 6, }2n)0) 
| (Dublin), pp. 332, bound, 7s. 6d. ; Books 1 ty 12. Jono, 
eae, bound, 12s. 6d. 
| WADE (J.)—British History Chronologically Arranged 
| By John Wade. 5th edition, royal 8vo. pp. 1252, clout. 

i 38s. 

| WAYFARING SKETCHES among the Greeks api 

| ‘Turks, and on the shores of the Danube. By a Seven 

Years’ Resident in Greece. Post 8vo. pp. 344, cloth, 9s. 

WEBB (J. B.)\—The Travels and Adventures of Charles 
Durand ; showing the Manners and Customs of (isterg 

| Nations. By Mrs. J. B. Webb. Square, pp. 262, wirh 

illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

| WHITEHEAD (J).)—Onthe Causes and Treatment of 

Abortion and Sterility ; being the Result of an extended 

practical Inquiry into the Physiological and Morbid 

Conditions of the Uterus, with reference especias|y 1 
| Leucorrheal Affections, &c. By James Whitehead, 
| F.R.C.S. 8vo. pp. 456, cloth, 12s. 

| WILLIAMS (J.)\—The Footman’s Guide. 4th edit. 2» 

| wit 132, plates, roan 2s. 6d. 

ILLM (J.)—The Education of the People: a Practica! 

Treatise on the Means of extending its Sphere and in 

proving its Character. By J. Willm. With a Prelimi 

nary Dissertation on some points connected with the 

esent Position of Education in this country. By J.P, 
| vichol, LL.D. Post 8vo. (Glasgow), pp. 334. cloth, 
| 6s. 6d. 

WILLOX (J.)—The Edinburgh Tourist and fincrary ; 
being acomplete Handbook to the History, Antiquities, 
and Scenery of Edinburgh and the surrounding Districts, 

| &c. By John Willox. Square, pp. 380, plates and maps, 

| cloth, 5s, 

| WOOD (J. H.)—A Condensed History of the Geners| 





te} 





| Baptists of the New Connexion, preceded by Historical 
Sketches of the Early Baptists. By J. H. Wood; witha 
Recommendatory Preface, by J. G. Pike. Imo (Lei 
cester), pp. 392, half-bound, 5s. 

XENOPHON'S Memorabilia of Socrates, from the Text 
of Kiikner: with copious English explanatory Notes. 
Life, Chronology, Examination Questions, and Indexes, 
By D. B. Hickie, LL. D. Post 8vo. pp. 272, cloth, 8s. bd, 


LIisT OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM SEPT. 4 TO seEPr. !1. 


ANNALIST ; or, Record of Practical Medicine in the 
City ot New York. No. 23 (Kernot). 10 cents. 

| APPLETON’S Rail Road and Steam Guide. 1 neat vol. 

| 32mo. (Appletons) 

| CASTLE BRAVO; a Romance from the unwritten Lite 

of Stephen Burroughs (Petersen), 25 cts. 

CHAMBERS'S Cyclopedia of English Literature. No. 

| 16, completing the work (Gould & Cu.), 25 ets. 

Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts. 

No. 2 (Gould & Co.), 25 cts. 

| CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, for September. (C 5. Pran- 

| cis & Co.) 

| DRAPER’S (PROF.) Text-Book on Natural Philosophy. 
Designed tor the use of Schools. 1 vol. Imo. with 
over 300 engravings (Harpers), 75 cts. 

FLOWERS PERSONIFIED. Part 5, with very neat co- 
lored engravings (Martin), 25 cts. 

FRUITS OF AMERICA. By Hovey. No.2, with beau 
tifully colored plates (Boston, Hovey; N. Y. agent, 
Henry Kernot), $1. 

GALLANT TOM; or, the Peri!s of a Sailor, Afloat and 
Ashore (Longs), 25 ets. 

HACKLEY’S (PROP.) Elementary Treatise on Geometry 
Adapted to the use of Schools and Colleges. J2u. 
bound (Harpers), 75 cts. 

HOWITT'’S (MARY) Sketches of Natnral History. | 
vol. 18mo. with engravings (Harpers), 374 cts. 

KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE, for September (J. 
Alien), 50 e's. = 

LEGENDS OF MEXICO. By Geo. Lippard. Pp. 155 
(Petersen), 25 cts. 

LOUIS XIV.; his Court and Times. By Miss ardor. 
Part 5, beautifully embellished (Harpers), 50 cts. 

MARGARET JAMES. A Novel. By G. P. R. James. 
Hvo. (T. Wiley, Jr.), 25 cts. } 

PASTOUREL,; or, The Sorcerer of the Mountain. From 
the French of F.Soulié. Pp 219 (Williams), 50 cents. 

POEMS, by Henry Howard Brownell, 1 vol., L2mo. (A) 

etons), 75 cents, ‘ 

ETIC LACON ; or Aphorisms from the Poets. A Col- 
lection of laconic and beautiful sentiments. By Bea 
Cassedy. 1 neat miniature vol. (Appletons), 374 cents 

SUMMA THEOLOUGIE Selecta e Patribus. With notes 
by Dr. Mason. 1 vol, (Stanford & Swords). 

SHAW.—The Jonrnals of Major Samuel Shaw, the first 
American Consul at Canton. By Josiah Quincy. ! 
vol. (Crosby & Nichols). 

TAYLER.—Lady Mary; or, Not of the World. By the 
Rev. C. B. Tayler. 1 vol.,12mo., pp. 276, (Stanford & 
Swords), 75 cents. 

WENDELL’S revised Edition of Blackstone's Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England. With copious notes, 
adapting the work to the American Student. Vol. |, 
bound (Harpers), $1.75. 
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Tue Lirerary Wor vp invites the patronage and support of the public generally for the following reasons : 


1. It oceupies the same position in the United States that the Atheneum does in England :— ; 
I]. IT IS THE LEADING WEEKLY CRITICAL JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 
Ill. Jt is founded on a secure basis, with ample means for obtaining the most efficient and judicious co-operation of prominent literary men. 
IV. Itis edited by CHanLes Fenno Horrman, Esq., and has the advantage of several permanent contributors, each eminent in his particular 
department. 
Vv. Tue peer INDEPENDENCE AND IMPARTIALITY of its reviews is fully guaranteed, and cannot be influenced either by authors or publishers. 
VI. At the same time it receives the cordial support of the Trade generally ; and the publishers’ advertisements form a desirable and convenient 
record, in a neat and permanent form, of all literary operations in the United States. / 
VII. Each Numper conrains—1. Elaborate reviews of the most important new buoks, English and American. 2. Shorter notices of all the 
other new publications. 3. Reports of Scientific and Literary Associations, and matters connected with he Fine Arts. 4. Original 
Essays on various topics. 5. Selections from new Foreign Books and Reviews, tending to assist in choosing from the literature of the 
day. 6. Literary and Scientific News, Statistics, &e. 7. A Complete List of all the new English Publications, with prices, 
received by each steamer. 8. List of French and German Publications. 9. List of American Publications. 


Briefly,—this journal aims at combining the permanent critical value of the Quarterly Review, with the attractive and useful character of 
a weekly journal ; the frequency of publication, securing to the reader the latest literary and scientific news, while he is also supplied with delibe- 
rate and careful estimates of the character of what is published, prepared by disinterested and competent persons.—lIn short, this journal assumes a 
high and peculiar position, differing from all others in this country, and meriting the CONFIDENCE of the Aurnor, Pustisner and 
READER. 


Notices of the }Jress. 


“The number now before us is the first of a new volume, and as such, we go some-1 “ This beautifully printed weekly is rapidly taking rank with the best English journals 
what out of our way to speak as we feel, in terms of real admiration alike of the taste, | of the same class. In appearance it is in no respect inferior to the London Atheneum 
the ability, the impartiality, the diligence, and not least, the vigor of this publication. or Literary Gazette, and in pointof style and critical ability, it may fairly challenge 
The merit of this work is its comprehensive and Catholic character. It presents in | comp:rison with either. The racy pen of the editor is perceptible in the lively notices 
truth a weekly compendium of what is new in Science, History, Literature, and Art.”"— | of books of travel, and the spirited comments on the flings of British journals at the 

“It isfed from constant supplies of the best foreign journals and the regular aid of |‘ model republic.’ A series of articles «n classical literature, especially a masterly re- 
efficient contribators,—the whole under the direction and control of a man of genius | view of Mumford’s Homer, have recently appeared, and will establish the Literary 
and of taste—not always synonymous—and who has both the conscience and the World in the opinion of scholars. We have noticed some fine sonnets, discriminating 
courage of his vocation, who feels all the dignity of controling such a periodical, and all | remarks on art and music, and many elaborate and carefully written articles on such 
its responsibilities—who is not afraid to mvke it a vehicle of wholsome, tho’ for the mo- | works as Mrs. Butler’s Italian Travels, Southey’s Life of Wesley, Prescott’s Conquest 
ment, possibly, unwelcome truths, nor capable. under any circumstances, of prostituting of Peru, &c. The literary information, weekly conveyed by this paper in the way of 
it to pander to any private caprice, prejudices, or interests. | advertisements, catalogues, and reviews, is more authentic and extensive than is affurded 
Pr. learn theretore with Ley that the circulation em ae favor - this —_ by any other Americal periodical.”— Home Journal. 

irected, well selecting, and well written Periodical, is steadily extending itself—and we ‘ : ’ ae =" . 
would say with al conidence to those at home here in the seat of its publication | gy,.qne Lagrary world. under C. F. Hoffman's editorial direction, gusting ivelt ad 
that they cannot better aid good letters, nor more surely procure to themselves good y, arrenin y: : aggre op oesgeantscall wee . 


- . | | by far the best literary weekly published in this country, and has strong claims upon 
py se permanent subscribers tothe Literary World." —N. Y. Courier ay jarye class of students and literary men who take little interest in the political and 


| other discussions of the day."—N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 
“We anticipate much benefit to the public taste from this enterprise under the direc- 


: : “ The last issue completes the present volume of this ‘Gazette for Authors, Readers, 
tion of Mr. Hoffman. fn such a work Poetry and Philosophy may reasonably be expect- | ang Publishers.’ It is published at the great mart of American Literature, New York, 


in handsome quarto form, capitally adapted for binding The paper and typographical 
execution are excellent. This is fast becoming an indispensable journal to our literary 
circles. We have not read one of its reviews of books that did not repay perusal both 
in the information thrown upon the subject in hand, and the sound and judicious criti- 
cisms by which it was marked.”— Batavia Spirit of the Times. 

“Tue Lirerary Wortp.—We have just received two numbers of this periodica |. 


ed to speak their native tongue: and nothing, it is to be presumed, will be suffered to | 
pollute the fountain of [yssas. Here, if anywhere, the triple fortress of morality, litera- 

ture, and law may be defended against the lawless lustihood of our generation with bold- | 
ness and vigor. Thus conducted, the enterprise cannot fail to du the State some service ; | 
for whatever tends to strengthen, exalt, purify, and rightly direct the popular understand- | 
ing—to turn it from * lying vanities’ to the spirit of truth und life— serves to preserve and | 
esiablish the blessings of civil society.”"—Newark Sentinel. 


| They are extremely able au@interesting, being edited by Charles Fenno Hoffman. — It is 

“The Lirerary Wortp holds an intermediate p'ace between the more ponderous and | absolutely astonishing to think that a man can command, for three paltry dollars a year, 
stately reviews which honor us with their oracular utterance once a month, or at still more | $UCh 4 vast amountof the very best kiad of reading as is contsined in the columns of the 
dignified, quarterly periods, and the common secular journals whose literary notices | World. The articles are all of the highest order: and we say it frankly, that we have 
must necessarily be but brief and unsatisfactory. {t puts ns in possession of all we de- | ®€Ver risen from the perusal of any other paper with such unmingled satisfaction. Two 
sire to know, with regard to the mo ts of the ipotent quill in both hemispheres of the able Reviews in those numbers sent us—one of Southey’s Life of Wesley, and the 
and affords us frequent glimpses into works which would otherwise be totally ‘sented’ to other of Mumford’s Homer—are worth the subscription price a year. We can commend 
us. It does not profess to give its opinions eiaborately, and we should be sorry if it did, but | the enterprise to onr readers, and will always take pleasure in so doiog.”—Vicksburg 
they are given with a scholarly appreciation of the good and bad in the realms of typedom, Whig. 
and with that genial good nature which makes even its severity bearable, and compels) = “Tne Lirerary Wortp.—A Gazette for authors, readers, and publishers, is of a dif- 
Us to rank its editors with quite another class of reviewers than those whom Bulwer | ferent character from anything which has ever before been attempted in this country: but 
calls * infinitely smart, witty and contemptible.” We heartily commend the Literary we believe has its models in some very successful publications in England. At any rate, 
World tall relishers of the kind of intelligence which it contains, and even to others, | it presents strong claims to a general circulation, which we hope it may receive. Its influ- 
confident that it may de something towards fostering a taste which rewards its posses- | ence must be highly beneficial to the literary character of our people; while it will prove 
sorso richly—the taste for that which is truly valuable in literature.”"—Massachusetts | a source from which every one can draw just such information as he desires concerning 
Eagle. | the rapidly accumulating literary productions of the times.""—Spring field Republican. 

” We think it one of the very best literary periodicals in the country, conducted! “ We have received two numbers of this publication, and can cheerfully endorse the 
always with fairness and candor, as well as with distinguished ability."—4uburn | good opinion of the Repudiicin. The World appears to be one of the best, if not the 
Daily Advertiser, | best publication of its kind in this couatry.’"—Lowell Courier. 





To the man of taste and leisure, who would have by his side an ever fresh Vade Mecum of current literature—to the man of business, who 
would avail himself of the most compact agency to keep up with the publications of the day, and to families who wish a general weekly record of 
new books an! literary matters, with extracts and comments upon the same, as agreeable mental aliment for the domestic circle, The Literary 
World supplies a want which has long been acknowledged in the country. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS $3, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO BE POST PAID. 


25 per cent. will be allowed to every one who will act as agent for this paper, on remittance of the name of the subscriber and the money. 
in additional commission will be allowed proportionate to the number of subscribers procured. 


EF A few efficient canvassers will receive a generous compensation. 


The combined features of this paper have already made it indispensable to Lisranians, Teacners, Boox-Buyers, and all educated 
ae tho have not leisure to keep pace in their reading with the Literature of the day at home and abroad. 
li +” The form is like that of the <theneum—24 quarto pages—adapted for permanent preservation and reference. Thirty numbers are pub- 
ished, and a few sets still remain. 

No Advertisements received except such as relate to books and the fine arts. 

§G- Any person who will obtain three subscribers for this paper, shall receive a copy gratis on remittance of the money. Any clergyman 
procuring three subscribers, shall receive this paper GRATIs while the subscribers continue. 
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BINDERS’ MUSLIN. 


CUSSONS & CO. 
(successors tro HUGHES). 
The most celebrated manufacturer in England. 
M 4% i, T ’ ; ty The ” npr ) INVITE la hl mn 
WILEY & PUTNAM, AGENTS FOR TILE UNITED STATES. 
*,* This Cloth is of the very best manufacture, “nd is decidedly superior to any other. 
Wirey & Putnam will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the various patterns of Cloth, of the above 
manufacturers, and will import to order any special patterns, which may be desired. ‘The Cloth of Hughes has long 


been known as the best which could be procured, and Mr. Cussons, who wos the foreman of Mr. Hughes, promises, 


both from the testimonials of his late employer and of those who have used his Cloth already, to sustain the high 
character which it has already attained. sl 


LEAFLETS OF MEMORY FOR 1848. 
E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
NO. 23 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Will Publish early in September, the Fourth 


LEAFLETS OF MEMORY, 
AN ILLUMINATED ANNUAL FOR 1848, 
EDITED BY REYNELL COATES, M.D. 
PRINTED ON SNOW-WHITE PAPER, 


“olume of 


AND BOUND IN THE MOST ELEGANT STYLE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY TWELVE 
. ILLUMINATED PRESENTATION PLATE. 

. THE PORTRAIT. 

. ILLUMINATED TITLE-PAGE, 
(Natural Bridge of Virginia.) | 

. ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

. ILLUMINATED STANZAS, 
‘1. CHURCH OF GUADALUPE. 


SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS, 


VIL. MARY. 

Vill. THE PAIR PRIZE, 
IX. RESIGNATION, 
X. LADY ISABEL. 
XL THE LOVERS. 

XU. THERESA, 


VIZ. :— 





CLASSICAL BOOKS, 


SIMPKINS. BOSTON. 


FOLSOM’S LIVY. 


1 
I, 


8. 


STANFORD & SWorps 
139 BROADWAY, NEW York. ‘ 


Have lately Published the following, which th y offer to 7 
Trade on the must reasonable terms. 


he 
AIDS TO REFLECTION. By Coleridge. 

M‘Vickar. 12mo cloth. 
BEDEL’S PAY ‘THY VOWS. 
—— RENUNCIATION d 
BERRIAN’S DEVOTIONS FOR 

l2mo. cloth. 

ENTER THY CLOSET. 120. cloth. 
ON COMMUNION. 12mo el. 
FAMILY AND PRIVATE PRAYERS. 
——— HISTORY OF TRINITY CHURCH. 
trated, cloth gilt. 
BICKERSTETH’S DEVOUT COMMUNICANTY. «>,,, 

cloth gilt. a 

ON THE LORD'S SUPPER. 12mo. cloth 
BROW NELL’S COMMENTARY ON THE Box KK OF 

Common Prayer. Royal &vo. cloth. 
CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF A TRINITY. 

of Maryland. = 18mo. cloth. ; 
CUAPIN'’S PURITANISM NOT GENUINE PRrovesy. 

ANTISM. 1l6mo. cloth. 

CHURCHMAN’S REASONS FOR HIS FAIT AND 

Practice. By Richurdson. 12mo cloth. a 
CHURCH UNIVERSAL By Dr. Stone. &yo, 
CONVERSATIONS ON THE PARABLi 8S. py 

Stanley. 18&mo. cloth. ‘ 
ENGLISH CHURCHWOMEN of the 

I8mo. cloth. ; 
HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 
By Spencer 18 


m9. 
HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED. By Bishop Mant, 
l2ino 
HORA LITURGICA. By Bishop Mant, adapted to the 
American Church, [2uio. cloth. 
JACKSON (Rev. WM.)—LIFE AND REMAINS. 8yo. 
cloth. 
LADY MARY. By Taylor, new edit. 12m. cloth, 
MARGARET. do 12m. cloth. 
MASON’S SELECTIONS from the Fathers, 2u edit. 
MELVILL’S 8! RMONS, Complete. 2 vols. Avo. 
MEMOIRS OF MRS. ELIZABETH FRY. J2inoe! 
PERRANZABULOE, the Lost Chureh Pound. jo 
REASONS WHY I AM NUT A PAPIST. By Beco. 
ardson  [2mo. 5 
SHORT'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
evo. 
WHAT I8 CHRISTIANITY. 12m. 
THORNTON'S FAMILY PRAYERS. i2mo. 
WAINWRIGHT'S FAMILY PRAYERS.  I6mo clot) 


s4tt + edi sete Dahedtidee 
a : 
BUOKS IN PRES», 
BY BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO 
WHITTIER’S POETICAL WORKS. 

The complete Poetical Works of J. G. Whittier. in one 
volume, Svo., and will be published about the first of 
November. 

LOCK-ARMSDEN ; OR, THE SCHOOLMASTL!. 


Edit d! y Dr, 
32mo. cl. gt. 


uo do 
THE SICK Roo, 


Svo.,. | 


By J 


§ 


With Ce: 








Titi Livii Patavini Historiarum Liber Primus et Selecta quedam Capita. Curavit 


Notulisque 
instruxit, CAroLus Fousom, Academe Harvardiane olim Bibliothecarius. 


Lith Stereotype Edition. 


A Tale, in one vol. mo, by the Author of © Mary 
Martin,” or the Money Diggers, “ Green Mouutsin Boys,’ 
&c. 


THE FLORAL YEAR.—By Mrs. Dinnies. 


This beatiful Poem will be iliustrated by twelve Bo 





From the North American Revicw. 


“ This selection from the remains of the great Romyn historian, is designed for the uve of those students in our 
higher schools, colleges, and universities, who have surmounted the dillicultes of grammatical construction in the 
Latin language, and who are prepared to enter on a course of retding, where the higher qualities of style, as well as 
the structure, sentiments, and general execution of a work, become objects of attention. For this purpose, we know 
not how a book could be better adapted than that which we have now muned. Livy has been reckoned, even from 
his own time, among the greatest masters of historical composition ; and his copiousness, nobleness of expression, and 
splendid eloquence have called forth the loudest applauses of critics and commentators. Ifthe selection ef an author, 
in reference to the object in view, is unexceptionable, the miner, in witch be is exhibited in this edition, deserves 
also our commendation. ‘The first book, which is made up almost wholly of those grext commonplaces which should 
be familiar to every scholar, is given entire. From the rem dning books, to the end of the fourth deende, such parts 
have been extracted, as promise from the events described, and from the manner of narration, to fix the attention, and 
deeply interest the feelings of the student. That these extracts may heve in no instence the choracter of mere 
fragments, the Epitomes of the books are published in their order; by a refereace to which, the plice in the history 
that each purt occupies, and its relation to the whole, will be evsily anderstood. This volume is likewise reeom- | 
mended by neatness and correctness, q@alities so grateful to every schol:r, and exhibits. j i these respects, a striking | 
contrast to the wretched guise in waich we find too many of the school clissics with which our book-market 
abounds. * * * 

“The several extracts in this volume my be considered what by artists are deaomivated stedies ; and all of them 
deserve to be perused not once, or cursorily, but oftea, and with close and assiduous attention.” 


FOLLEN’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
llth Edition. 
FOLLEN’S GERMAN READER, FOR BEGINNERS. 
10th Edition. 


| 


Follen’s German Grammar and Reader have been very high!y recommended. The second and third editions of the 
Grammar were both greatly improved by corrections and additioaal rules and illustrations, by the author; siace which 


the work has passed through several editions. s44t 
7 “WM. DITRIT< “a arp party DAM 
. TO PUBLISHERS. STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 

THE SUBSCRIBER having on hand about 300 Line | ICHARD C VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
Engravings by some of the best engravers of this country, | York, having furnished his Srerzoryee Founpry 
will furnish large or small editions to Publishers on rea- | with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 

business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 








sonable terms, Address 
au 28 3t L. A GODEY, Philadelphia. has heretofore received. 





quets of Flowers, one for each month ia tie year, ond 2a 


| iluminated Tithe Page, and will be one of the nivst (ev 


tiful as well as one of the most appropriate Gill Boole of 


| the season. 


OUR DAY. 
A Gift for the times, by J. G. Adams & E. H. Chaps. 


THE OPERA CHORUS BOCK. 


The Opera Chorus Book, composed and arranges \) 
E. L. White and J. G. Gould, and is well deserving We 
attention of Amateurs and Professors. 


TYROLIEN LYRE—2d Edition. 


The Tyrolien Lyre, a Glee Book, composed, se bee 

and arranged, by Edward L. White and John FE. Gou! 
MODERN HARP—®th Editon. 

The Modern Harp; or, Boston Sacred Melodist—\ ¢ 
jection of Church Music, comprising, in addition to ht! 
of the most Popular Tunes in commen use, a great \ 
of new and original Tunes, Sentences, Chants, Mois 
and Anthems, adapted to Social and Religious Wer hp 
Societies, Singing Schools, &c., by E. L. White & +. > 
Gould. au?! i 


TyTN 48 A: 7 a ny 7: ThIW 

SPEUIAL BOOK AGENCY, | 

FOR ROCHESTER AND WESTERN NEW YO" 
UBLISHERS of Books, Pamphlets, Serix! Wo'm 
Magazines, Pictures, Prints, Newspapers, &c., &¢ 
informed that I will give my personal attention t ‘ <A 
vassing for Subscribers—appointing good and respon" 
Agents both in Western New York and Canada We 
attend to Collections, &c., &c. 2 
Publishers who wish their interests attended to, 2) 

address me, t-paid, 

ae D. M. DEWEY, | 
Bookseller, Nos. 1 and 2 Arcade Hull, Rochester, \ 5. 
References—Harper & Brothers, Burgess, Stringer & 

H. Long & Brother, 32 Anu-street. aad 4 
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I. Greek anp Latin. 
ARNOLD'S First Latin Book. 12mo. 4 ‘ 50 
__— Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar. 

}2mo0. . ‘ . ° . ‘ . * 
_—- or 2 vols. boundinl. . . ‘ ° rh) 
_— Cornelius Nepos. With Notes, 12mo. ° 62 
__— First Greek Book. P ° ‘ ‘ 62 
__— Greek Prose Composition. I2mo. . : 75 
—— Greek Reading Book. 1I2mo. (Nearly 

ready.) 

_—_—. Latin Prose Composition. 12mo. : - 100 


_—— Cicero’s Select Orations. Notes by Johnson. 
12mo. (Nearly ready.) 
* * Others of Araold’s Classica! Series in preparation. 
> 


LIVY, with Notes, by Lincoln, 12mo. ° - £@ 


In Press. 

C-E3AR'S Commeataries. Notes by Spencer. 
}2ine. 

CICERO, De Seneetate and De Amicitia. Notes by 
Johnson. I2m0. 

—— De Officiis. Notes by Thatcher. 

SE\VELL'S Classical Speaker. Edited by Reid. 
blu. 


SALLUST, with Notes, by Butler. 12ino. 


II. Frencn. 


COLLOT'S Dramatic French Reader. 12mo, > 2 

DE FIVA’S Elementory French Reader. l6mo. . Su 

OLLENDORFE’S New Method of Learning 
French. Edited by J. L. Jewett. 12mo. . - 100 


KEY to da. ‘ - . s ° ° 75 
ROWAN'S Modern French Reader. 12mo. a. 75 
SURENNE’S French Pronouncing Dictionary. 
}2u0. . . P ° . ‘ ot 
lil. German. 
ADLER'S Progressive German Reader. 12mo. - 300 


HILPERT AND FLUGEU'S German and English 
acd Englich and German Dictionary, compiled 
trom the best Authorities. 1 vol. large 8vo. (In 
pr SS.) 

—— Abridgsd. 16mo. (In press.) 

OLLENDORFF'’S New Method of Learning Ger- 





wan. Edited by G. J. Adier. J2mo. ° - 150 
KEY to do, ; ° ° ° ‘ ° 75 


IV. Ivartan. 


FORRESTYS Italian Reader. 12mo. : . 100 
OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning Ita- 


lin, Edited by FP. Forresti. 12mo. 1 50 
KEY to do. ‘ ‘ ° = P 75 
V. Sranisu. 
OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learning Spa- 
nish, Evol. i2mo. (Nearly ready.) 
A New Spanish Reader. (In press.) 
A New Spanish and English Dictionary. (In press.) 
VI. Hesrew. 
GCSENIUS'S Hebrew Grammar. Edited by Rédi- 
ger. Translated from the vest German edition by 
Conant. &8vo. . . 4 ; - £00 
Vii. Excusn. 


ARNOLD'S Lectures on Modern History. 12mo. 1 25 | 


GRAHAM'S English Synonyms, Edited by Prof. 
Reed, of Pa. University. Imo. . . - 100 

GUIZOT'S History of Civilization. Notes by Prof. 
leary, of N.Y. University, i2mo. : - 100 


KEIGHTLEY'S Mythology of Greece and Rome. 


lum. . 
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NANDEVILLE'S Course of Reading for Common 
Fchouls aud Lower Academies i2mo. . . 
——— fatroduction to the aboye. 18mo. (In 
press.) . : . , . “ = 
REID'S Dictionary of the Engii i 
, igiis »W 
Derivations, dee 12ino. = 3 — or 
TAYLORS Mannal of Modern and Ancient His- 


sheep Edited by Prot. Henry. 8vo. cloth, $2 25; 


° > ‘ ‘ . 3 
—— Ancient History, separate. ‘ - 13 
——— Modern do. do. 1 50 


WRIGHT'S 
f sbapeed 


Lessons; or, Child’s First 


: ° : 12 


es 


D, APPLETON & CO’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 





ROP. MANDEVILLE’S COURSE OF READING. 
OPINIONS OF ITS MERITS. 


[Letter from the Rev. J. R. Boyd, Author of the “ Elements of Rhetoric and Literary Criticism,” and “ Eclectic 

Moral Philosophy.’ 
Warerrtowy, Dec. 28, 18/6. 
andeville, entitled a * Course of Reading,” I am free 
ilic aceept- nce and use. tis nota mere collection of 
g books iy comiunon use, bet a work on the art of reading, constructed upon a 
te accounplish more, by fur, than other reading books. It embraces a philoso 
is letters, clemontary sounds, aad various forms of sentences, ‘The naiure 
vy properly and minutely explained as a preliminary to the classification 
and deseription of all the senten houwht to be found in the English language. Numerous examples 
of each kind of sentence are given : Mi instraction tor the manner of reading them are furnished. By this 
process the acquisition of the art of rencing ist be greatly freiitated, ‘The next process carries the student forw 
to the rending of piragriphs, as to conpedions aud relations of ordinary discourse, and these are to bed 
analysed into their component parts cceord: g to instructions previously given and acted upon in the reading of separate 
and classified sentences. 

I agree with the authoria the belief Uiat his work is peeuliarly well adapted to impart a knowledge of the structure 
of the English linguage ; that it Jays bro d ond just found stion for an jntelligent and correct delivery; that it pre- 
pares the pupil for the study of Heglich Grammer, and indeed introduces him to a practical and useful acquaintance 
with not a small part of what properly belongs to the science of Gramioar, but not less so to the art of Reading; and, 
furtiner, that it furnishes a very happy i droduction to the art of Rhetorie, or of English Composition. 

The peculiarities of the work are briefly set forth by the authorin the following words—* Every sentence in the 
language is described ; aud every sentence has its own delivery, The structure learned, therefore, bey one, two, or at 
most three reviews, it is learned for ever. Heneeforward as soon as a sentence falls under the observation of the 
pupil, he knows how it should be read ; and while he can read it, he can give a solid reason for its being read in that 
particular manner.” 

Such being the general features of the work under consideration, I shall consider it a pleasing duty to make an ex- 


Having examined, with some care, the recent work of Prof. M 
to express the opinion thit it possesses transcendent claims to 
pieces in Prose and Verse, like the rendi 
plan that seems peculiiriy well e 
phical analysis of the Euglish 
and uses of the various paris « 
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| periment of its value with classes uader my care, and to recommend the same experiment to other instructors. 


J. R. BOYD, Principal Jefferson County Institute. 


November 27, 1846. 
re“ Mandeville’s Course of Reading,” I consider it of far more 
ders, than any other that bas come under my observation : 
and although sensible of the inconvenience arisiag from a trequent change of books, Lcannot avoid the conviction that 
the introduction of the work under consideration would greatiy facilitete the progress of the pupil in this elegvnt and 
useful accomplishment. The author has net attempted a servile imitation of what others have done, but hus origi- 
nated an entirely new plin—a piano asscientific as it isoriginal, and ss usefal as itis beautiful. L cannot but deem it 
a valutble accession to the means of jastruction employcd in our common schools and academies. I shall introduce 
it into my own school, Very respectfully, J.H. PURKITT. 

Mt. Pleasant Bourding and Doy School, Pexhury, M 


GRAHAWS ENGLISH SYNONYMES. 


OPINIONS OF ITS MERITS. 


Dear Sir :—Having examined with con-ide 
Practical value, as a means of meking corr 








Centra Institute, No. 52 North Sixth Suecet, 2hiladelphia. 
Messrs. Arrietron & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—Having trequently enjoined upon teachers and publishers the necessity of a School Book on English 
Synonymy, you my judge of the gratification with which Larose from an examination of the copy of “ Graham's 
Synonymes,” reecived by your politeness. 

| The work has been tatraduced. and proved highly sceeptuble to our classes in English composition. 
| The arrangement is plilosophical, the nicer shades of diffivrence are drawn with sufficient distinctness, and the quo- 
| tations are chaste and elegant —inctuling gems of our linguage. IT cannot but congratulute you upon the publica 
tion of this valusble—this indispensable addition to our scheol literature, and with many thanks for your fivor, 
I remain your obedient servant, ALFRED L. KENNEDY, Principal 
Feb. 6, 1847. 





Srittwater, Paratooa Co., N.Y., Feb. 10th, 1847, 


} 


| 
Messrs. D. Arrieton & Co.: 
Some two or three weeks since T had the plessure of receiving from yon acopy of G. F. Graham's “ English 
Synonymes.” [I would say that | con-ider it a work of priccless value, srranged and classified, with reference to com- 
prehensiveness, most successfully, all the words defined most eceurately, their distinctions clearly shown, and the 
| illustrations very pertinent, while the exercises are pecaliirly ecteulited to impress the importance of purity and accu- 
| racy in speaking and writing the Buglish languoge. In fae, I see not how any scholar can consider his library com- 
| plete without this volume, or any seminary its course Of instruction respectable without this branch of study. JL is not 
| to supersede any other author that the present work is got up, but itis to supply a text book, the want of which many 
| of our most distingui<bed teachers have long felt; and it is a subject of no littie gratification that the suthor has so 
| compietely succeeded in his first attempt. Tenn, without hesitation, most cheerfully recommend it to ail who love 
pure English, or wish to cultivate clearness in theie mother tonguc. ‘The style and typography of the work indicate 
| much taste and good judgment, and you have my best wishes for first offvring to the public a Class Book on this in- 
| teresting subject. HIRAM BAXTER, M. D, 
ILeMWNIT Cd IpPYLwW Ops 
rESENIUSS HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
FOURTEENTH EDITION, AS REVISED BY DR. E, RODIGER. 
TRANSLATED BY T. J. CONANT, PROFESSOR CF HEBREW IN MADISON UNIVERSITy, N.Y. 
With the Mod fications of the Edition subsequent to the Eleventh, 
BY DR. DAVIES, OF STEPNEY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Towhich are added, 
| A Course of Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared 
by the Translator. 
ONE MANDSOMPLY PRINTED VOLUME, Svo. PRICE $2, 
| Extract from the Translator'’s Preface, 
| “The fourteenth edition of the Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius is now offered to the public by the transla‘or of the 
| eleventh edition, by whom this work was first made accessible to students in the English language. ‘The conviction 
| expressed in his preface to thxt edition, that its publication in this country would subserve the interests of Hebrew 
| literaimre, has been fully sustained by the result. Aftera full tial of the merits of this work, both in America and in 
| England, its republication is now dem inded in its latest and most improved form. 
“ Of the general character cf this grammar it is unneces ary to speak. It passed through thirteen editions with con- 
tinual iinprovements from the author's own hand. ‘The fourteenth edition was prepared, after the death of Gesenius , 
| by his friend and former pupil, Prof. Rétiger, one ef the most accurate oriental scholars of the age, who for some time 
| lectured on Hebrew Grammar in the university of Halle, with the work of Gesenius for his text-book. Traces of his 
accurate scholarship are found, in the form of corrections and additions, in every part of the work ; and some portions 
have been rewritten, but on the same general philological principles, and in the same spirit as the preceding editions. 

“ The exercises, which follow the translation, are desigued to facilitate the study of the grammar. They were pre- 
| pared after several years’ observation, as atexcher, of the difficulties which embarrass the student in his first attempt to 
, learn an oriental language. They have been used with great advantage by ateecher under my direction during the 
last seven years, and by teachers in other Institutes.” 
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STANDARD LIBRARY WORKS, 
IN FINE BINDINGS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA, Universal Dictionary of Knowledge. Now engi in fas we ~ Leaf 
russia. Published at 60 Guineas in bowds. Now first imported in half russia, at $170 00 


ENCYCLOPADIA aera nasi ce heacaaees a on. aan by reman ers Compete in 21 vols. 4to 
half russia. ° ‘ + 17000 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, from the com:noncement in 189) to 18145 inclusive. 74 vols. halfecalf, neat 70 00 
the same. Complete from the commencement to 1816 incite. —= all the Index eee 78 7“ Pay 

in half calfextra. Very fine set . ° . 25 00 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, or iis deitiite Journal, om saath commencement in 1835 to Wy 
inclusive. 18 vols, elegintly bound in half culf, marbled edges A . 4 


KNIGHT'S SERIES OF POPULAR HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 17 vols. 18mo. calf neat. meme - 0075 


PENNY CYCLOPADIA, Published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Complete, with the 
Supplements, in 29 volumes bound in 16, half russia. 


BRITISH CYCLOPADIA. Edited by Partington. 12 vols. royal 8vo. half morocco. ° ° . 3600 


ART DE VERIFIER DES DATES. The most extensive -_ a Sa work on the thesia a bas His- 
tory. 43 vols.8vo. . . . 70 09 


The same work, American Division. Edited - D. B. Warden, Consul of the U. 8. at Paris. 10 vols. 8vo. 


CHALMERS'S ENGLISH POETS, from Chaucer to Cowper; nee: the ones o_ by Dr. ain, and the 
most approved translations. 21 vols. 8vo. calf extra . . 100 00 


-——— The same work (now quite outof print and very scarce), half morocco, on tops, Sidien poe same price. 


BRITISH ESSAYISTS, consisting of the Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, ppaties, Saetem, slate &c. — hye 
faces Historical and Biographical, by A. Chalmers, 38 vols. 12mo. calf ° 55 00 


The same, with Notes, &c., by Rev. A. Berguer. 45 vols. 12ino. calf, neat. P F . 600 


THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. A magnificent edition, illustrated with 120 
steel engravings, and 2000 engravings on wood, from designs by Stanfield, Turner, and other most eminent 
artists. 12 vols. imperial 8vo. calf extra, gilt edges. 

—— The same, calf extra, marble edges. 

The same, half morocco, gilt tops. 
The same, in 24 vols. cloth, gilt. 
*,* Prices of the above being according to the particular styles. 

WAVERLEY NOVELS—Author’s Edition. aman with three asnins series of ea, 48 vols., =. 
(Edinburgh), morocco extra . 

SCOTT’S ISCELLANEOUS PROSE works. 238 vole. 12mo. (Edinburgh). Cloth, with Engravings 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. In 5 vols., 8vo., cloth. People’s Edition, Edinburgh 

SWIFT'S WORKS. Edited by Sir Walter Scott, 19 vols., 8vo. Larae Paper, calf extra, very scarce 

POPES S WORKS. Edited by Roscoe. New edition, 8 vols., 8vo., calf extra . 

BYRON’S WORKS. Life by Moore, 17 vols., 12mo., cloth, 

—— Thesame. Half Calf . 

—— Thesame. Caif extra . 


COWPER’S POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS, ‘with his Translation of Sener; “edited with ‘Life by Robert 
Southey. 15 vols., 12mo., half morocco, gilt tops ‘ 33 50 


LORD BACON’S WORKS. New edition, by Basil Montague. 17 vale. cloth . : - . 4500 
The same. Calf extra . : ° ; ; 4 4 ‘ ‘ : . 6500 


STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 


HEEREN'S HISTORICAL WORKS, comprising Asia, Africa, Greece, and modern pee ye 8 vols. . 
WILKINSON'S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 6 vols., 8vo, calf extra. Illustrated 
ARNOLD'S HISTORY OF ROME. 3 vols.,8vo. London. 4th edition, half calf 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. By Milman. New edition, 6 vols., 8vo., calf extra 
The Same. 6 vols. 8vo., half calif ° e ‘ ‘. 
The Same. 8 vols 8vo. calf extra ‘ 
GILLIES’ HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREECE. 8 vols. 8vo, eclf ext 
RUSSELL’S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 4 vols. 8yo. calf extra 
The Same. 10 vols. 12mo. calf (scarce) 
ROBERTSON’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 6 vols. 8vo., beet edition calf neat 
ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 10 vols. 8vo. (Paris), halfcalf . $ 
TURNER'S HISTORY OF THE ANGLO SAXONS. 2 vols. 8vo., calf neat 
AIKLN'’S COURT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH (very scarce) 2 vols. calf extra . 
HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES. 2 vols. calf neat, ninth edition ° 
—— CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 2 vols., balf calf 
— — LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 3 vols. calf neat 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 2 vols. calf neat 
FROISSART’S CHRONICLES. 2 vols. royal 8vo., calf extra 7 ‘ x . F > 
COOKE’S VOYAGES, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. calfexuwa . ° é ° . . ° . 
KNIGHT'S LONDON. 6 vols. imperial 8vo., calf extra 


CLARENDON'’S HISTORY OF THE om meena AND CIVIL WARS IN ENGL AND. New edition, 1 vol. 
imperial 8vo. Morocco extra ‘ 9 00 


LE PLUTARQUE FRANCAIS; yee des. eseee et Femines Ilastres de i ey With Portraits, 8 vols &vo. 
half Morocco . . 28 00 
BURNETT'S HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIME: from the Reese of Charles It. to the Treaty of Peace at 
Utrecht in the Reign of Queen Anne. A new om, with Historical and Biographical baa and = Portraits. 
2 vols. royal 8vo.. Morocco extra 20 00 
BURNET'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION oF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. with numerous i!lus- 
trative Notes, and a copious Index. 2 vols. royal 8vo., with 47 portraits, Morocco extra . 22 00 








NEW ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 


Received per Steamer Caledonia. 


Miller's Principles of Physics and Meteorology. 


1 vol, 
8vo0. 


Nichols’s Education of the People. 12mo. . ie he 
Fysh’s Review of Prof. Bush's Anastasis. 12mo, . 1 62 
Garbit's Christ on Earth. 2vols.12mo. — . . 33 
Murray’s Hand-Book of Egypt. 12mo. f . 43 
Cole's Version of the Psalms. 12mo. : . 18 
Scriptural Epitaphs. 18mo. . . . . 109 
Bickersteth’s Prince of Peace. 18mo, , . 8 
Woroums Sketch of the History of _ 2 vols, 
24mo. . : . -. 
Bell's Key to Practical Mathematics. "(Chambery 5 
Course.) 12mo. . : ‘ . 10 
Maund's Botanic Garden. 
—— The same, large paper, colored. 
Steele’s Field Botany. 
Excursion on the Thames. 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


Valuable and Popular 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MORTON AND GRISWOLD, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SERIES OF R READERS. 
BY 8. G. GOODRICH, 
Author of “ Parley's Tales,” Pictorial Histories, etc., etc. 
EW Editions, revised and much enlarged, with many 
additional Cuts, all —- designed and engraved by 
the best Artists, well prin on handsome paper,—the 
most attractive series of School Readers in market. 


GOODRICH’S FIRST SCHOOL READER. 72 pages, 
18mo. half bound. 

ag moana ne! 8 - Soe SCHOOL READER. 144 pp. 
18mo. h 

coobiticHs THIRD SCHOOL READER. 218 pp. 
18mo 

bag ny oe FOURTH SCHOOL READER. 240 pp. 
12mo. half roan 

GoopRicu’s FIFTH SCHOOL READER. 3384 pp. 
12mo. full sheep. 

= ee SCHOOL PRIMER. 96 pp. l6mo. half 


THE NEW PRIMER. 36 pp. 18mo 
These Readers contain a fnil system of Lessons on 
Enunciation, Articulation, and Rhetorical Practice. 
BRONSON'S ELOCUTION ; or, Vocal Philosophy. 
340 pp. 8vo. embossed cloth. 


COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HISTORIES. 
BY 8. G. GOODRICH. 


Author of “ Parley'’s Tules,” etc., etc. 
In two Parts. All most elegantly iljustrated by Engrav 
ings, Plans, and Stylographic Maps, closely printed 
on superfine, heavy paper, — bound in 
half roan, cloth sides. 
PRIMARY SERIES. 
Five vols., each 216 pages, 18mo. 
PARLEY’S PRIMARY HISTORY OF NORTH AME- 
rica. ee ey 8 og United States; with Notices of 
Mexico, Canada, & 
; om: a HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA 
n prepa 
PRIMARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. In prepa- 


ration. 
—— PRIMARY HISTORY OF AFRICA. In preps- 

ration. 
—— PRIMARY HISTORY OF ASIA. Including 

Bible History. In preparation. 

ADVANCED SERIES. 
Two vols., of upwards of 500 ges 12mo. each. 
GOODRICH’S rig ts HISTO 
MODERN HISTORY. In preparation 

Attention is invited to the above Histories. The two se- 
ries together will supply the wants of all classes in Com- 
mon and High Schools. No expense has been spared 10 
make them superior to preceding works. The remaining 
volumes will appear without delay. 





GRAMMATICAL SERIES. 
By Noble Butler, A.M. 


BUTLER’S bate oad TO ENGLISH GRAM- 
mar. Pp. 96, 18mo SH 
“7 PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLIS 

nguage. Pp. 240, 12mo. ha 

Srroseiy recommended by the best Teachers, as possess 
ing numerous peculitr advantages, in point of ad: gon 
practical character, progressiveness, treatment of — 
tives, Pronouns (and especially the “ Compound Relat ‘ 

Pronoun"), Tenses, Moods, Auxiliaries, Adverbs, Prepos 

tions, Analysis, Syntax, Verbs (incinding some — 

tions heretofore entirely overlooked), Prosody, “irewe 
and the best selection of Parsing Exercises, drawa 

—e Seeger and pep ts a 

A.S. BARNES & ork 
,* HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York. 
a 3 lami2m 





